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RELIGION. 


(Selected.) 


F we take into consideration the nature of 
man, his situation on the earth, the neces- 
sities and the dangers to which he is hourly 
exposed, we cannot feel surprised that in the 
consciousness of his own weakness, he should 
have sought, almost instinctively, to secure 
the protection and friendship of some being 
more powerful than himself. If a due sense 
of his own weakness and incapacity thus led 


him to seek the protection of a friend, it was , 


not until he had attained the full conviction 


that there indeed did exist some being far su- ) 
perior to himself, whose good graces it was / 
\ countries, to propitiate the being whom he 
considered the source of all evil. These in- 
: stinctive notions, although of no great impor- 


his interest to secure. Daily experience soon 
convinced him that although he might regu- 
late his actions according to his will, he pos- 
sessed no control whatsoever over the course 
of events. He very soon discovered that they 
moved on without the least reference to him- 
self, and that they were evidently directed by 
a power that far exceeded his own. Duly 
impressed with this idea, he naturally bowed 
down before this Mighty Ruler of nature; 


See EEO 


) 


~~ 


a sense of religion, may owe its origin to the 
opposite sentiments of love or of fear: whence, 
indeed, some nations have been found to pay 
their adorations to the principles of good or 
of evil. ‘The full enjoyment of health and 
prosperity, naturally awakened a sentiment of 
gratitude in the heart of man, and prompted 
him to pour forth the accents of love and of 
thankfulness to the Being by whom these 
inestimable blessings were bestowed, whilst 
(lisease, accidents or wretchedness, induced 
him either to deprecate the wrath, or implore 
the mercy of his offended master, or, in other 


tance in themselves, still prove that man, even 
in a wild and untutored state, must be led, 
from the very consciousness of his weakness 
and dependence, to the knowledge of the ex- 
istence of a God, and be induced to offer him 
some tribute of respect and of adoration. 

The Christian, however, traces the origin 


acknowledged his immense superiority, im- \ of his religion, to a more noble and more ele- 
plored his protection, and thus laid the foun- / vated source—to God himself. Though in- 
dation of religious worship. So natural is ‘ finitely superior, from his very nature, to the 
this disposition of the human mind, that no ) most perfect of his creatures, and wholly in- 


—_ 





nation, however otherwise barbarous and un- 
tutored, has yet been found without some no- 
tion of a Supreme Being, and some form of 
religious worship. This universal, and, as 
it were, intuitive inclination of mankind to 
Vout. I.—No. 12. 





dependent of them, this Supreme Being, in 
his kindness to man, has condescended to es- 
tablish a constant, and, as it were, a friendly 
intercourse between himself and the work of 
his hands, between the heavens and the earth. 
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Not satisfied with revealing to this privileged 
creature some of his own infinite perfections, 
and the great and important ends for which 
he had created him, he has moreover traced 
out for him the path he must pursue, to secure 
eternal happiness, and he has deigned to ac- 
cept his homage and his adoration. To the 
Jewish nation he gave not only his law, but 
also the pomp and ceremonies of worship. To 
the Christian he has given the assurance of 
future happiness, and rules, by the due ob- 
servance of which, he may contribute to the 
welfare of his fellow creatures, and secure 
for himself the eternal enjoyment of his God. 

The deeper we reflect upon the extreme 
violence of the passions that sway the human 
heart, the more we must feel convinced, that 
nothing but a powerful barrier can possibly 
restrain them within proper limits. They 
were without doubt bestowed upon man for 
the wisest and most beneficent purposes, and 
when duly curbed and directed into a proper 
channel, they are certainly conducive to his 
own individual happiness, and to that of his 
fellow creatures. It is, therefore, of infinite 
consequence to mankind that they should be 


that can be placed upon them is undoubtedly 
religion. 
aday musT come when the retributive arm 
of Divine Justice will punish prosperous and 
daring guilt, and reward suffering and modest 
innocence, is the greatest possible induce- 
ment men can have to keep them in the paths 
of virtue. 
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what curb can restrain the violence of their 
passions? What charm will induce them to 
prefer the rugged paths of virtue to the allur- 
ing ways of vice? If men are convinced that 
even an intent of criminal enjoyment will be 
punished by endless misery, they will un- 
doubtedly pause ere they purchase it at so 
high arate. But if they are made to believe, 
that the present is the only period of their 
existence, that their evil actions are punished 
here, and even here only, when they happen 
to be detected, why should they forego a cer- 
tain gratification, through the mere dread of 
an uncertain detection, or of human disappro- 
bation, when they have the assurance of a 
future impunity? Well do the zealous propa- 
gators of the most destructive doctrines, those 
men who, beneath the mark of philosophy, 
endeavor to conceal their anti-religious, and 
anti-social intentions, know the force of the 
cogency of this reasoning, and therefore do 
we see them prepare the downfall of social 
order, by removing the prop of religion. 
Notwithstanding the inconceivable effects 
which the self-styled philosophers of the last 
century unremittingly made to prove that re- 


dictates of reason, and are even repugnant 


The full and entire conviction that ( to common sense, it is somewhat remarkable 


that a belief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, and some form of worship established 
in honor of this Being, are the only points 
upon which men of every age, and of every 
clime seem to have agreed. ‘To whatever spot 


The submission they are thus? on the earth we turn our attention, in ancient 


taught to the laws of God, prepares them to / as in modern times, amongst nations the most 
submit to those of man, whilst the moral pre- ) civilized, as well as amidst the most ignorant 
cepts of the gospel, tend to render them good ‘ and barbarous tribes, we discover an idea 
parents, faithful friends, honest men and loyal ) more or less perfect of the dependence of men 
subjects. Religion may be, therefore, with ( upon a Being more powerful than themselves. 
truth considered the very basis of social order, ) Nor is this universal belief confined to the un- 
and as the strongest bulwark of society. / tutored multitude; it forms on the contrary a 
Hence do we ever find that the persons who § striking distinction between the mass of the 
form the detestable plan of subverting every ) people and the most enlightened portion of 
civil institution, begin their fatal operation‘ society. If we find the vulgar tenets of pa- 
When ) ganism no less absurd than they were im- 
moral, we see on the other hand that the sages 
of antiquity entertained a more elevated and 
more correct notion of the author of nature. 
It was upon this basis that all legislators 
reared the fabric of the laws which they framed 


duly restrained, and the most effectual curb principles are in direct oposition to the 
? 
. 


by an attack upon religious principles. 


men indeed have been once induced to hold 
in contempt the laws of God, how can they 
pay any deference to those of man? If they 
are taught, that their existence will terminate 


in the tomb, and that death is an eternal sleep, 


| 
) 
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for the purpose of uniting men into one great | presides over all the events of the world, and 
social family. Well acquainted with the weak- ) disposes all things as sovereign Lord and Ar- 
ness of human nature, and with the violence ( biter; that to him men are indebted for all 
of human passions, they knew no barrier more ) the good they enjoy ; that he penetrates into, 
capable than religion, to restrain them within (and is conscious of whatever passes in the 
proper limits, and thus render them not only inmost recesses of our hearts; that he treats 
harmless, but even conducive to the welfare (the just and the impious according to their 
of society. They justly considered it as a ‘iia merits ; that his good will cannot 
misfortune, or rather as a crime, in a being ) be profitable by the use of riches, and by an 
acne display in the form of worship, 
( but only by the offerings of a pure and blame- 


destined to live amidst his fellow creatures, to 
be destitute of religious principles; and the 
wretch who dared openly to profess so mon- (less heart, and by adoring him with an un- 
strous a doctrine, was abandoned to the se- ign and profound veneration.”” Such were 
verity of the laws, and held up to the execra- ( the sentiments of all those among the ancients, 
tion of posterity. They were convinced that ' whose minds, rising above the prejudices of 
religion was the only solid foundation of mo- / the vulgar, were enabled to catch a glimpse 
rality and of social order, an opinion in which § of the Deity, and thus did they seek to estab- 
Montesquieu coincides when he says, “he who ? lish the morality of human actions upon the 
has no religion whatever, is a ferocious ani- § firm and rational basis of religion. The uni- 
mal, who seems sensible of his freedom only ( form belief in the existence of a great and 
when he tears to pieces and devours his fel- ’ Supreme Being, manifested by every nation 
low men.” The truth of this sentiment was )in the world, in despite of the prejudices or 
fully and dreadfully illustrated in the outrages ’ passions, of the difference of opinions and 
and barbarities committed in France by the ‘notions upon other matters, whilst it excites 
proselytes of anti-religious principles. In / our astonishment, must also lead us to the im- 
that unhappy country, the basis of religion 
having been removed, the whole fabric of so- 
cial order was levelled with the dust, and a 
people once celebrated for the urbanity of 
its manners, was suddenly changed into a 
ferocious herd of lawless plunderers and of 
bloodthirsty assassins. France has thus af- 
forded an afflicting example of what must be 
the inevitable consequences of propagating 
such fatal and pernicious doctrines, and of sub- ) revelation, which is unquestionably the only 
stituting the notions and precepts of a pre- means afforded us of obtaining any thing like 
tended philosophy to the sacred codes contained { correct notions of the nature and attributes of 
in the holy scriptures. In every one of their ‘ the great incomprehensible Being, and of as- 
publications, the writers already alluded to  centitining what homage he is pleased to ac- 
affecting the utmost contempt for religion, and cept from his creatures. Religion is a necessary 
more especially for the doctrines of Chris- Fssiobigunnan of a belief of the existence of a 
tianity, extolled the rational opinions of the God. God implies a creator, the Lord and 
ancients upon this matter. If some of the an- Master of the universe, and as such he is un- 
cient philosophers have indeed avowed athe- ) doubtedly entitled to our homage, to our re- 
istical principles, the number is inconsidera- spect and to our adoration; he is the author 
ble in comparison with that of those who were ) of our being, the disposer of our fate, and the 
deeply impressed with the rationality and ( foundation of all our hopes, and as such, both 
utility of religion. Cicero, avowedly one of gratitude and self-interest must prompt us to 
the most enlightened of ancient sages, asserts, ( thank him for past favors, to claim his present 
“that we ought above all things to be con- ) protection, and to request his future mercy 
vinced that there is a Supreme Being, who ad kindness. By being thus duly impressed 


) 


portant conclusion, that it can proceed only 
from an inherent principle of religion, im- 
planted in every human heart by the Creator 
himself, and from some original and authentic 
tradition, the existence of what is coeval 
with that of mankind, reason and reflection, 
together with a feeling heart must alone lead 
men to the idea of a God; an opinion in 
which we are confirmed by the testimony of 
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with the idea of his retributive justice, and of 
his infinite power to punish, men are induced 
to follow the paths of virtue. If the fear of 
offending him be not sufficiently powerful, 
this important end will be accomplished by 
the dread of the punishments reserved for 
those who dare to disobey his sacred com- 
mandments. Hence the necessity of religion 
rests in a great measure upon the insufficiency 
of civil laws effectually to restrain and to curb 
the passions of men. Human laws watch 
over the interests of society by a careful and 
vigilant attention to public and evident ac- 
tions; but religion whilst it forms the mind 
and heart of man, for its private, as well as 
public offences, condemns the inclination and 
disposition, no less than the actual deed, and 
points out the certainty of ultimate convic- 
tion, and of the inevitable and awful punish- 
ment that will be one day awarded to the 
offender. The judgments of men may be 
evaded by cunning, deceived by artifice, led 
into error by short-sightedness, set at defiance 
by power, or silenced by bribery ; but those 
of God are dealt to all ages and conditions and 


ranks, with the most appalling impartiality ; 
and their sentence is as immutable as the 
eternal Being by whom they are pronounced. 
Hence, let the powerful barrier of religion be 
but removed, and the whole fabric of social 
order will be swept away, by the irresistible 
torrent of violent and disorderly inclinations. 
As soon as this sacred bond, which links man- 
kind into one great family is either loosened, 
or broken asunder, it becomes extremely diffi- 
cult, or rather wholly impossible, to direct the 
passions into a channel, that proves neither 
injurious to morality, nor consequently per- 
nicious and fatal to society. ‘T‘he ancients 
were duly impressed with this inevitable con- 
sequence of irreligion. Plutarch declares that 
it would be more easy to build a house in the 
air, than to establish a republic without reli- 
gion. Plato asserts, that not to believe in God, 
is an evil more pernicious to states than pes- 
tilence, and that he who attacks religion 
saps the very foundation of society. Nay, 
even in the pages of Voltaire, the very Standard 
Bearer of Irreligion, we read that it is 
better for men to live in the shades of 



























a religion is indispensable in every social 
state, &c. 

If religion be really so conducive to the 
welfare of society, and so necessary to its 
existence, whence do we find a set of men, 
who, while they profess themselves the friends 
of humanity and the regenerators of mankind, 
devote the whole strength of their mind to 
eradicate from the human heart every moral 
and religious principle? In order to accom- 
plish their baneful purpose, they employ at 
once calumny, misrepresentation, and ridicule. 
Wilfully blind to the manifold advantages it 
procures, they blush not to represent it as a 
phantom created by craft, and respected by 
superstition and fear; the tyrant of reason, 
and the bane of mankind. If the wonders of 
nature compel some of them to admit the ex- 
istence of a God, they represent him as a 
being infinitely happy in himself, and there- 
fore wholly indifferent and inattentive to the 
actions of men; who can have nothing to 
hope from his goodness, nor to fear from his 
justice. In their opinion, God is therefore a 
passive being ; man, a mere machine ; life, an 
evil without hope ; death, a final dissolution, 
an eternal sleep! How pernicious to society ! 
how degrading to man! how painful to a feel- 
ing heart! are these suggestions of an impious 
and pretended philosophy, of which the sole 
object seems to be the reducing of the first 
among terrestrial beings, upon a level with, or 
rather below, the senseless brute! If all things 
terminate with our present existence, why 
sacrifice pleasure at the profitless shrine of 
virtue? why restrain the violence of our pas- 
sions and of our desires? why not seize the 
enjoyments that court us on every side, if all 
things terminate in the tomb? Where is the 
superiority of man over the brute? Of what 
use is reason, if it teach him only that virtue 
is an empty name, an unprofitable self-denial? 
If death be an eternal sleep, where the in- 
citements to patience or resignation, where 
the soothing consolations of hope ? what com- 
fort is left the afflicted? where shall the op- 
pressed seek for redress? O yes! if this doc- 
trine be true, then God, hope, virtue, crime, 
justice, are vain unmeaning words, and man 
the most contemptible, the most miserable of 


ignorance, than to be without religion; that ( existing beings! In fine, he who denies the 
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existence of a God, is a dangerous madman ; ( greater than its parts, &c. and deducing from 
but he, who, while he admits such a being, them a series of inevitable conclusions, he 
denies the necessity of religion, is the very ( may indeed arrive at the discovery of many 
worst of men. The doctrine of the atheist, | hidden and important truths. The data upon 
is indeed, upon the whole, less disgusting ) which he proceeds here fall within the reach 
than that of the deist. We may pity, while § of his senses, and he can easily seize the first 
we condemn the blindness of the former, but ) link of a chain that will lead him securely 
detest and reprobate the wickedness and in- | from what he knows to what he did not know. 
gratitude of the latter. If no God exists, man ) But in the immense and trackless regions of 
is independent ; but if there be a God, then is ( metaphysical researches, he is every where 
man obliged to worship and propitiate thie amexeunded by uncertainty and doubt, and 
Almighty Being, this Lord of man and of ) with no better compass than his judgment, 
nature. the frail bark of his reason is often exposed to 

Among the innumerable gifts which Divine /a wreck upon the shoals of error: It is, 
Munificence has bestowed upon man, reason | however, by reason alone that man is emi- 
is, incontrovertibly, the most excellent and ) nently distinguished from every other sublu- 
valuable. By it he is enabled to enjoy the nary animal; and when bereft of this impor- 
richness and beauty of nature, to rise from ) tant gift, he sinks even below the level of the 
the wonders of creation to the omnipotent brute creation. It is the main spring of all 
author of all beings, and is thus placed in a ‘ his actions, and the only guide that can lead 
rank far superior to that of any other sublu- him to the discovery of truth. But while this 
nary creature. If the extent of gratitude be ‘ consideration induces us to make it the source 
measured by the magnitude of the favor be- ( of our judgments, the facility with which it 
stowed, there is not one for which man should, \ may be led into error, should ever put us upon 
therefore, feel more thankful to his Maker, ’ our guard against its conclusions in matters 
not one which he ought more constantly and ( that are, in their nature, far above its compre- 
zealously to devote to the service of the )hension. The discovery of truth is, even in a 
bountiful giver. Truth, however, compels us (temporal point of view, of the utmost impor- 
to avow, that such is, unfortunately, but sel- ) tance to man—it was that he might attain so 
dom the case. Very far from employing their ( desirable an object that his mind was endowed 
mental powers for the honor and glory of their) with the faculty of thought, and with the 
author, there are many men, either misguided, ’ powers of reasoning. It is by comparing 
or wilfully wicked, who make it the chief) several ideas one with another, that he is en- 
business of their life to carry on an open and (abled to determine whether they agree or 
perpetual warfare with the Lord of Nature, ‘ disagree, and to draw his conclusions accord- 
their Maker and their God. Blinded by the/ingly. His judgments originate, therefore, 
narrowness of their prejudices, the slaves of ‘ in his ideas; and the truth or falsehood of the 
violent passions, and proud of the powers of) former are consequently dependent upon the 
their minds, they fearlessly arraign their God, ‘ correctness or incorrectness of the latter. 
at the bar of their reason; and making this) Were it in the power of man to acquire a 
faculty the sole standard of their belief, be- ( perfect knowledge of the nature of things, 
cause it is the only guide of their actions, ‘and attain a clear perception of the truth, 


they hesitate not to reject whatever it cannot ( reason could not then possibly lead him into 
‘error; but such is our ignorance, and such 


“rs 


clearly comprehend. 


So limited is the human mind, and so im- the limited powers of our understanding, that 
perfect is man, that the extent of his virtues ‘ our judgments are generally uncertain, and 
borders upon vices, and the extent of his wis- / frequently erroneous. The ideas upon which 
dom upon error. In the physical sciences by ‘ alone they can be founded are transmitted to 
proceeding gradually through a series of rea- the mind through the medium of the senses— 
sonings, founded upon such self-evident axi- through a medium which is proved by daily 
oms as two and two are four, the whole is experience to be singularly deceptive ; whence 
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we find that the opinions of mankind are at) truth. Though we are indeed frequently the 
variance upon the very same subjects. If‘ sport of illusion, we still possess the means of 


reason cannot enable us to see things as they 
are in reality, in matters that fall within the 
limits of our senses, how shall we venture to 
take it as an infallible guide in subjects that 
are, in their nature, far above human com- 
prehension? Even when it proceeds upon the 
most incontestible data, it is liable to wander 
far from the paths of truth, and can seldom 
attain at any thing like certainty. Hence 
have those persons, who take it as the only 
judge of what they should believe, adopted 
opinions not less absurd than contradictory, 
and consequently equally opposite to truth, 
which, in its nature, is essentially one and in- 
divisible. Thus Calvin taking into conside- 
ration only the infinite justice of God, con- 
cluded that men were predestined to eternal 
perdition, &c.; and Manes, considering only 
his own sanctity, imagined that there existed 
two opposite principles of good and of evil. 
If we pursue the annals of science, every 
page affords some proofs of the wanderings of 
reason, and of its liability to lead men into 
error. The history of every one of the sci- 
ences is, indeed, only the record of the weak- 
ness and fallibility of the human mind. Hence 
reason, when left to its own powers, inevitably 
leads to scepticism, and the discovery of truth 
thus becomes, if not wholly impossible, at 
least problematical. Such a conclusion is, 
however, so absurd in itself, and so contrary 
to experience, that alone it must prove the 
rashness and folly of believing only what is 
clearly perceived by reason. 

However divided the opinions of men may 
be upon some points, there are others which 
no one can possibly controvert, and which 
may be therefore considered as acknowledged 
truths. Thus, the faculty of thinking, must 
afford each individual an undeniable proof of 
his existence, for no rational being can deny 
the correctness of the celebrated axiom of 
Descartes, “I think, therefore, J am.” Nor 
can we refuse to believe that the whole is 
greater than its parts, that whatever is, neces- 
sarily exists: that Alexander conquered the 


acquiring conviction. This unerring guide is 
evidence. Truth is, sometimes, so evident, 
that it commands our immediate assent. Such 
is, for instance, the necessary connection be- 
tween a principle and its consequence. Thus, 
if one and one be two, it follows necessarily, 
that two and two are four, and by following 
up a chain of such evident or undeniable 
principles, we may attain a knowledge of the 
most important truths. And when we have 
ascertained that something does exist, the 
whole fabric of scepticism must inevitably be 
levelled to the ground. 

In what a vortex of difficulties are we 
placed, when we admit reason as the only 
judge of what we must believe! The human 
mind is endowed with a spirit of investigation 
which ever impels it to enlarge the sphere of 
its knowledge. If it be often led astray, the 
dissatisfaction it experiences, proves a con- 
sciousness of not having attained the object of 
its wishes ; and this very consciousness may 
be considered as an indirect proof of the ex- 
istence of truth, and of the misery of absolute 
scepticism. If truth be, indeed, only an 
empty name, a mere phantom of the brain, 
whence can the mere idea of it originate, and 
what is man? The sport of continued illu- 
sions; the dupe of delusive appearances ; 
a being without an object, without hope. But 
if truth do exist, then are we convinced that 
it originates in God, that it is God himself, 
and we look forward to the future with confi- 
dence and hope. The notions of truth and of 
error are so very dissimilar, that the one ne- 
cessarily excludes the other. It is, conse- 
quently, utterly impossible that truth should 
tend to error, or, vice versa: and whatever origi- 
nates in truth must command our belief, 
however opposed it may be to the testimony 
of our senses, or to the suggestions of our 
reason. God is truth itself, and as such we are 
bound to believe whatever he asserts. He is 
omnipotent, and indeed all his attributes are 
far above the comprehension of our finite 
minds. We must therefore believe whatever 


Persian empire, &c. &c. and these facts from { he has done, however incomprehensible to us 
which we cannot possibly withhold our assent, ) the action may appear. 
prove the existence of what we denominate 


The discovery of truth is of infinite im- 
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portance to man ; and so well do we know its timony of respectable and unprejudiced wit- 
consequence, that we take every possible pre- ) nesses. This assent of the mind, which origi- 
caution to avoid being led into error. Hence nates in a due consciousness of its own weak- 
are we naturally more inclined to credit what ) ness, is termed faith. It is produced either by 
we know from ourown certain knowledge, than ? the immediate conviction of our own mind, 
what reaches us only through the testimony or by an implicit reliance upon the respecta- 
of others. Though far from blameable in ) bility of the source from whence our informa- 
itself, this disposition, if carried too far, may ) tion is derived. Hence we are more disposed 
prove dangerous, and become a source of) to believe the assertions of a well informed 
error. It would avowedly be unreasonable in | and honorable man, than those of a person 
us to deny the existence of a thing, or the ) whose mind is obscured by ignorance, or 
truth of an assertion, merely because they are | whose judgment is influenced by prejudice, 
not consonant to our notion of probabilities, ) or led astray by the violence of passions. In 
or possibilities. The concurring testimony ( short, upon religious matters, reason must ne- 
of respectable eye-witnesses, and the cer-)cessarily yield to faith, in the same manner 
tainty that they can have no interest in de- (that, in scientific subjects, the senses must 
ceiving us, are sufficient motives to command } submit to reason ; as the faint light of the 
our belief, however otherwise improbable the ( starry heavens must fade before the superior 
circumstance may appear. The inclination | splendor of the solar beams. The determina- 
to believe or disbelieve generally depends? tion of believing only what can be under- 
upon the number of our prejudices, and the {stood clearly, must lead either to absolute 
extent of our knowledge. Thus, an African ) scepticisfa, since but few things are placed 
who had never seen an European, might deny ( within our comprehension, or to induce us to 
the existence of white men, and persons un- ) place a confidence in the powers of our mind, 
acquainted with the mathematical and astro- ( which may prove a source of error. What, 
nomical sciences, might not readily admit the | indeed, is the reason, that we should make it 
possibility of ascertaining the magnitudes, / the sole judge of what must be credited? An 
distances, &c. of the celestial bodies. Since § ignis fatuus that leads the unwary far from the 
we know that things, apparently impossible ? path he should pursue, or, at best, a glimmer- 
to us, do nevertheless exist, we must feel the {ing taper, that sheds around only a faint and 
necessity of yielding acquiescence to the tes- ) uncertain light. 


CUPIO DISSOLVI. 


BY NICHOLAS J. KEEFE. 


My spirit sighs to be away, The star of hope that lured me on, 
And leave this world of blight ; And seemed to burn so bright, 

To wing its flight to realms of day; No longer now doth shine upon, 
Where shines eternal light. Or cheer me with its light. 

The world to me has irksome grown, And friendship I have found “a name,”’ 
Its charms have passed away ; An empty, hollow thing ; 

All the illusive dreams have flown, That only smiles ’mid worldly fame, 
Which brightened life’s young day. Then flies on falsehood’s wing. 


Thus doth the world the heart ensnare, 
And hold forth cloudless skies ; 

Then leaves it wrapt in cold despair, 
A nursing place for sighs. 


The visions fair which fancy drew, 
Before my raptured mind, 

Have all assumed a darksome hue, 
And vanished like the wind. 
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Then, sweet religion! let me cling 
To thee, to whom ’tis given, 
To soothe the mind, to comfort bring, 
And guide the soul to heaven. 
GuNPowDER, Ballimore county, Oct. 1842. 





Religious Aspect of Algeria. 


My spirit sighs to be away, 
And leave this world of blight; 
To wing its flight to realms of day, 
Where shines eternal light. 


From the Dublin Review. 


RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF ALGERIA. 


LE BARON PICHON, the late civil in- ( ample than that of any previous writer, upon 


¢ tendant of Algiers, writing in 1833, ex- 
claimed : «« We are certainly a strange nation! 
Ever since the revolution of July we have had 
no religious services at Algiers, either for the 
army or the civil administration ; Algiers, which 
under the Turks had always one or two Catho- 
lic chapels open, has not seen for the two years 
and a half it has been in our hands any Chris- 
tian worship performed within its walls; and 
now at last, instead of building a church, we 
plant the cross in one of its mosques.” Of 
the seven mosques which the French seized 
upon, out of thirteen, at the taking of the 
town, one was demolished to make room for 
the new square, others were used as magazine 
rooms, and one only was converted eventually 
into a Catholic church. This original inat- 
tention to the interests of religion was inju- 
dicious on grounds of an enlightened policy. 
It tended to widen the breach between the 
conquerors and the conquered, to throw still 
farther back that desirable consummation— 
the ultimate fusion of the two nations. For 
it will be seen, as we proceed, that it is almost 
exclusively in the matter of religion that any 
conciliation has been effected between the 
French functionaries and Abd-el-Kader and 
his followers. This will be discerned more 
completely when we come to a detail of the 
proceedings of the present estimable and zeal- 
ous Catholic bishop at Algiers. But first let 
us take a glance at the general relations which 
have subsisted between the Christians and 
Mussulmen of Algeria, so far as we are en- 
abled to gather them from the accounts of lay- 
men, such, for instance, as that of the Baron 
Baude, whose work is more extensive and 








pretty nearly all subjects connected with the 
colony, though, like most of his predeces- 
sors, his remarks on the topic of religion are 
sufficiently meagre. 

«The Mussulmen,” he observes, “have 
never refused to receive services from Chris- 
tian hands, and the obstacle which separates 
us from them, lies much more in the manners 
and customs than in the forms of worship. 
Christianity and Islamism are both founded 
on the dogma of the unity of God, and the 
most incomprehensible mysteries of the Chris- 
tian religion are related in the Koran almost 
in the same terms as in the Gospel.* The 
Turks of Algiers professed a complete tolera- 
tion for every one who did not attack their 
faith by proselytism. Save the interruptions 
caused by the state of war, they permitted 
from 1646 to 1827, an entire liberty of action 
to the mission of the Lazarists, who, founded 
by St. Vincent de Paul, and the Duchess 
d’Aiguillon, had for their object the relief of 
Christian slaves, and their confirmation in 
the faith. This venerable establishment found 
protection from the divan, when, in a moment 
of thoughtless impiety, the convention de- 
stroyed it.” 

Though a digression, yet, as we may not 
have another opportunity, we will give some 
account of the origin and progress of this holy 
mission. As above stated, it was founded in 
1646, by St. Vincent de Paul, who undertook 
the work at the pressing solicitation of the 
niece of Cardinal Richelieu, Maria Magde- 


*M. Baude gives in a note several extracts 
from the Koran in proof of this assertion. 
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laine de Vignerod, Duchesse d’Aiguillon, who ( the habitations of the slaves to whom they 
furnished the chief portion of the funds of the ) were devoted. During the war which the re- 
establishment. A priest, named Jean Barreau, ( gency of Algiers now waged against France, 
was appointed to fulfil at the same time the ) Father Joussouy, then vicar-apostolic, came 
duties of French consul and of vicar-apostolic / to his native country to collect all his patri- 
of the regencies of Algiers and Tunis. With ) mony, and took it to Algiers in order to assist 
Father Barreau, St. Vincent de Paul associated ) the French establishment. Ere long he saw 
another missionary, Father Novali: these were | himself seconded in his righteous enterprise: 
soon joined at Algiers by two other priests ) by a decree of the 31st of July, 1806, the em- 
of his order, Fathers Lesage and Dieppe. § peror accorded to him an annual stipend of 
The three last died of the plague, while at- three thousand frances, which was regularly 
tending to the relief of those who were af- paid to the time of his death, which happened 
fected with it, and Father Barreau survived ) on the 6th of January, 1811. 

them but a short time. Tosupply their places) In 1825, the government having expressed 
St. Vincent de Paul sent Philippe le Vacher, ) a desire that the order of St. Lazarus should 
who successfully occupied for some time the at re-establish the Algerine mission, the frater- 
same two-fold office assigned to Barrean. nity despatched two missionaries, one of whom, 
perished in 1683, being blown from the mouth a like his predecessors, possessed the title and 
of a cannon fired upon the French fleet.* At the power of vicar-apostolic of Algiers and of 
the close of the war, his place was filled by a) Tunis. They continued the exercise of their 
Lazarist, named Montmasson, who met the ministry till the blockade of 1827, when they 
same fate on the 5th of July, 1688. From {received an order to return to France. The 
that time the Lazarist missionaries succeeded ) object of their mission was to preserve in the 
without material interruption at Algiers, till ( faith the Catholic population of Algiers, and 
1811. Ata former period the fraternity made ) to administer spiritual and temporal succor to 
some charitable collections in France, and ob- ( the slaves. For a considerable period France 
tained the aid of government towards the de- | was the only European power that maintained 
liverance of the French slaves. They had )@ consul at Algiers, and he was thus not 
erected at Algiers a hospital for the sick, to ) only the protector of the French, but also of 
the expenses of which Louis XIII. contributed ) the Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, Maltese, 
the sum of twelve thousand francs. In the Greeks, Flemings, Germans and Swedes. 
hospital was a chapel, where the services of ) The missionaries informed the various gov- 
the Church were gone through as regularly as ( ernments of the names, capacities and position 
in a parish. The missionaries also performed ) of their respective subjects reduced to slavery. 
the duties of the chapel of the French consul- / Nor did they confine themselves to the spi- 
ate, and took care of the Catholics dispersed | ritual and temporal care and ransom of the 
in the environs of the town; they repaired to / Slaves; in many circumstances they rendered 
Bona, at the epoch of the coral fishery, to considerable services to commerce. Some 
tend the sick, and administer the succors of found themselves in a position to assist, by 
religion. This establishment suffered greatly their influence and their counsels, the consuls 
in 1793, from the acts of the convention. of different nations who resided at Algiers: 
The missionaries were expelled, by itsdecree, / others enjoyed the confidence of the deys, 
from the hospital they had founded, which was ) 2nd being employed by them in affairs of deli- 
sold. Nevertheless they did not abandon their ) cacy, used their interests to protect the Chris- 


work. They partook of the food and shared \ tians from many har dships. 
) But to return. Those tolerant sentiments 


* « Amongst the many pieces of artillery which ? of the Algerine Mussulmen, to which we have 


defended the batteries of the mole, and neighbor- 
ing forts,’’ says Mgr. Dupuch, «there is oue called ) )above alluded, are manifested even at this 


the Consular, the most celebrated of all; it now ? moment. On the 31st of December, 1837, a 


ornaments the Invalid’s Court; it was from its / a . es 
- A . ‘atholic church was consecrated ¢ 

homicidal mouth that Father le Vacher flew to / Cath ; — ” ’ 7 at Tunis, 

heaven.” )}and the minister of the dey contributed six- 
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teen thousand piastres* towards the public 
subscription for its erection. And when at 
the public fétes in 1832, the central mosque 
at Algiers was converted into a church, the 
ulemas presented themselves in a body before 


sacred instructions. We must mention, to his 
high credit, that the bishop was chiefly in- 
strumental in bringing about an interchange 
of prisoners,—of those more particularly whose 
capture was occasioned by the cruel and wan- 


the general-in-chief, the Count d’Erlon, and ) ton system of razias, a species of warfare be- 
the mufti, Moustapha ben Ekbabti, addressed \ tween the French and the Arabs, resembling 


him in somewhat remarkable language : « Our 
mosque will change its worship without chang- 
ing its master, for the God of the Christian is 
also ours, and we differ only in the manner of 
worshipping.” In holding this singular lan- 
guage, the mufti derogated nothing from his 
office, inasmuch as it is written in the Koran: 
““ We believe in God according to what he has 
sent us, according to what he has revealed to 
Abraham, to Ishmael, to Jacob and to the twelve 
tribes; we believe in the sacred books which 
Moses, Jesus, and the prophet received from 
God; we make no difference between them.” 

«« The natives repudiate us,” says M. Baude, 
‘Jess as Christians than as unbelievers; and 
the establishment of the churches of Algiers, 
of Bona and of Oran, is very far from depre- 
ciating us in their eyes.” 

With these introductory remarks, the state- 
ment of which will not be deemed irrelevant 
to our purposes, we proceed to observe, that 
on the 25th of August, 1838, the king, Louis 
Philippe, signed the ordinance which named 
the first and present bishop of Algiers, the 


Serr 


the Highland forays of former times. The 
negotiations for these exchanges were origi- 
nated by his lordship on his own responsibility, 
as a matter of religion and humanity; he led 
forth a convoy of prisoners himself, and super- 
intended their exchange in person, after hav- 
ing clothed them at his own expense, previous 
to their departure, given them money, and 
provided conveyances for their women and 
children. The Arabs, who are a generous 
and noble-minded race, were touched by these 
kind attentions; and the khalifat, Sidi Mo- 
hammed Ben-Aila, entered into a correspon- 
dence with him, and sent presents for the sick 
under his care. As the prelate, without any 
escort, conducted the convoy of prisoners 
across the Metidja plain, to the foot of the 
mountains, he fell in with the French troops 
near Blidah, whose presence had well nigh 
prevented the cartel from being completed: 
at length, however, the Arabs approached, 
and the khalifat entered the bishop’s carriage ; 
they remained in conversation about an hour, 
and parted with every mark of mutual esteem. 


active and pious Mgr. Dupuch, whose labors ) Subsequently another beneficent mission, for 
have been crowned, we are happy to say,( the like blessed purposes, has taken place, 
with extraordinary success. Not only have) which is well worth noticing. The number 
his exertions realized much good, in respect, ) for last March (1842) of the Annals of the 
more particularly, to the special objects of his | Propagation of the Faith, contains a letter, 
holy mission, but by the exercise of humanity ) dated 10th September, 1841, from the Rev. M. 
and courage, and all those conciliatory virtues { Suchet, vicar-general of Algiers, (a nephew 
for which he is greatly distinguished, he has ) or son of the marshall, we believe,) addressed 
won the respect and esteem of Abd-el-Kader to the Rev. M. Samatan, giving a most inter- 
and his chiefs, ‘The presence of the bishop ) esting account of his journey to the camp of 
and his clergy has been also greatly beneficial { Abd-el-Kader, and his safe return without any 
in softening the manners of the inhabitants of § escort whatever. The cause and nature of the 
Algeria, for the clergy have conducted them- ) undertaking, M. Suchet describes as follows : 
selves towards the people in the manner which} _« Fifteen days had passed after the exchange 
befits ministers of religion; in consequence of ) of the prisoners; our joy was not complete, 
which they are justly obtaining that influence | for several of our countrymen were still cap- 
over the minds of the Arabs, which generates ) tives at Tlemesen, the capital of the states of 
confidence and a willingness to listen to their ( Abd-el-Kader ; and we could not tell the num- 

) ber of these unhappy men. The 6th of June 


* The piastre of Tunis is equal to about seventy ) ee eine Seiad to eecéitein the aaniber: 


ccntimes. . 
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the bulletin of the expeditionary column, com- 
manded by the governor-general, announced 
the taking of Mascara, and published the 
names of fifty-six Frenchmen, which had 


been found inscribed on the walls of a fort of 


the town. At the head of the list, which had 
been drawn up by the prisoners themselves, 
there was a cross, and underneath it these 
words :— We know not whither we are going— 
God be our guard. 

«* How our hearts were rent at this sorrow- 
ful news! I said to his lordship, ‘If you 
would send me in search of these poor cap- 
tives, I would not return without them, though 
I should have to go to Tlemesen and ask them 
of Abd-el-Kader himself!’ The worthy pre- 
late desired it more ardently than I did; and 
my hope of succeeding became the better 
founded, as the khalifat had promised to re- 
store us our prisoners, on condition of our 
sending to him some of his, who were then 
detained in the prisons of Algiers. His lord- 
ship had already solicited from the governor 
the liberation of the eight Arabs now asked 
for, and he was expecting an immediate reply ; 
some presents bespoken for the emir, and in- 
tended for the ransom of our brethren, were 
also expected momentarily to arrive from 
France. On the same day we received the 
present, and a favorable answer. My journey 
was from that moment decided upon.” 

The next day M. Suchet set out with the 
eight Arab prisoners, accompanied only by 


See eee eEO 





their way to the powerful tribe of the Ha- 
chems, whence the sultan has his origin, and 
whom they expected to find there in the bo- 
som of his family. They made many inqui- 
ries as to his present abode withont success. 

** At last,” says M. Suchet, «two old men 
with white heads, came up to us, and to the 
usual question of my guide, they answered, 
‘See, near those two tall poplars in the mid- 
dle of the plain (the plain of Ghris); we are 
going to conduct you to him.’ At these 
words I felt within me a universal confusion. 
I cannot express the feeling which agitated 
me; but there was certainly mingled in it a 
lively satisfaction that I was approaching the 
end of my mission. By a spontaneous move- 
ment we pressed the flanks of our horses, and 
galloped in silence to the camp of Abd-el- 
Kader. Here and there numerous groups of 
Arabs were lying on the ground, near their 
coursers, which were browsing on the dried 
grass. We crossed the Oued-Moussa, and 
we had arrived. ‘The sultan is there,’ said, 
in a low voice, one of the old horsemen that 
accompanied us; ‘there, in the middle of that 
garden of orange-trees, of fig-trees, and of 
laurel-roses.’ A gloomy silence reigned 
around us; we only whispered or spoke by 
signs. Some young negroes surrounded us, 
and took our horses, and some Arabs, who 
appeared to be officers of distinction, came 
to us, and pointed with their hand to Abd-el- 
Kader, squatted on the bare ground, in the 


an interpreter and two young moors to lead ) shade of a fig-tree. Surprised to find myself 
the mules, loaded with the presents for Abd-? in the presence of the sultan, I asked leave to 


el-Kader. Having delivered the captives to 5 


retire behind an olive hedge, which was before 


their relatives and friends, he repaired to the ) us, in order to recover myself and to take out 


camp of the kaid of the Hadjoutes, brother- { 
in-law of the khalifat. The kaid provided ) 
him a guide to the tents of the latter, which { 


the letters of the bishop. 
‘«* Abd-el-Kader had already perceived me; 
he sent, on the spot, his secretary, to whom I 


lay beyond the first chain of the Atlas, near) gave the despatches of which I was bearer. 
Schelif. The khalifat received him with/I told him I awaited the orders of his mas- 
pleasure, and gave him a further guide to dis- ) ter to present myself. In two minutes after, 
cover the abode of the emir, and his French the same secretary returned to inform me 
prisoners. Onthe journey, M. Suchet under- 5 that the sultan was ready to receive me. He 
went extreme fatigue and peril, and was for’ was in the same place and attitude as on 


some days in great suspense as to the success my arrival: 
The party, having arrived me most graciously, and made a sign for me 


of his enterprise. 


he did not arise. He saluted 


near Tekedempt, and not finding Abd-el-Ka- | to be seated upon an humble carpet which 


der there, turned in the direction of Mascara, ) was spread at his side. 
‘ chief was dressed as a common scheik: an or- 


and at length, through many dangers, made 


This formidable 
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dinary kaik, a white burnou and camel-hair 
cord, rolled round his head, constituted his 
whole costume. No arms, no poignard, no pis- 
tols in his belt, no warlike trappings, no sort of 
court, as I had remarked around the khalifat, 
at the time of the first exchange of prisoners, 
distinguished the sovereign of the Arabs. He 
may be about thirty-five years old; his sta- 
ture is of the middle size; his physiognomy, 
without being heroic, is majestic; his face is 
oval, his features regular, his beard thin and 
of a deep chesnut color; his complexion is 
white, or rather pale, although a little browned 
by the sun; and his eyes, of a greyish blue, 
are handsome and very expressive. When 
silent, he has a pensive and almost timid look ; 
but if he speaks, his eyes become gradually 
animated, and sparkle. At the name of re- 
ligion, he lowers his eyes, and then gravely 
raises them towards heaven, in the manner of 
one inspired. In other respects he is simple 


their own countrymen at Medeah, who were 
not aware of their mission, and whose sur- 
prise was extreme at seeing two simple cler- 
gymen advancing alone towards them across 
the hostile plains, where any other person 
would have required an army to protect him. 
At length, the abbé, with his guide, after a 
very narrow escape, reached Bleedah. «The 
following week,” he concludes, «I embraced at 
Algiers, Captain Morissot, who had just arrived 
at the head of his companions in captivity.” 
The religious progress which Mgr. Dupuch 
and his clergy have accomplished throughout 
Algeria, is of the most encouraging character, 
for which they are indebted indeed in con- 
siderable part to the prompt co-operation of 
the excellent Institution for the Propagation 
of the Faith, whose assistance the bishop, in 
his letters to the central committee at Lyons, 
very frequently acknowledges in expressions 
of lively and pious gratitude. His first com- 
munication inserted in the Annals is dated 
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in his manners, and even appears embarrassed 
by his dignity. It was, therefore, with no ( from Bona, April 22d, 1839; and the last, that 
small surprise that I saw this austere person- ( has come to our hands at least, is addressed to 
age laugh with complete freedom when the ? his holiness, of the date of 22d June, 1841. 
conversation took a more familiar turn.” , By briefly tracing the course of his indefati- 
The emir was delighted with the bishop’s 2 gable labors in various quarters of the coun- 
letters, and, as he was expressing his admira- ‘try, the reader will be enabled to arrive at 
tion of his lordship’s charity, «<I know all,” ) something like a correct idea of the actual 
said he ; «I know all he has done for Algeria, ( progress realized by his zealous exertions. 
and I have a great veneration for his person.” ) To begin with the capital: «* At Algiers,” he 
At first he was unwilling to release the French / observes in the last-mentioned letter, «1 have 
prisoners, except on certain conditions; but; more than twelve thousand Catholics, two 
afterwards, on further explanations, readily ' churches (shortly there will be three), and 
consented. An interesting conversation here ) four chapels. Before the end of the year I 
followed on some of the leading topics of the ? shall have an additional chapel in the town, 
Christian faith, and then Abd-el-Kader ac- ! and another in the suburbs. In the province 
cepted the presents which the bishop had ? of Algiers I have also, independently of those 
sent. ‘I receive them,” said he, “ because ’ , enumerated, four chapels and five churches, 
it is thy bishop that offers them ; I would not _ one of which has been solemnly consecrated ; 
have received them from another.” The sul-? it is under the invocation of the illustrious 
tan wrote with his own hand a most friendly | saints Perpetua and Felicitas.” In 1839-40, 
and interesting letter to his lordship, which } \ he had spoken of two churches, and of only 
we regret our limits will not permit us to } two chapels in the city. The principal church 


quote. This interview, conducted with the of Algiers, which was some years ago the 
greatest courtesy and urbanity, would doubt- | elegant mosque of the women, was ordered 
less have been prolonged, had not the near ? by his holiness Gregory XVI. to be dedicated 
approach of General Bugeaud’s column com- under the patronage of St. Philip. It is, in 
pelled the Arab chief to move his tents. M.) humble proportion, something like the Pan- 
Suchet and his companion took a hasty leave ; ‘theon at Rome, or rather the Assumption at 
and after some perilous adventures, joined Paris, but larger. The great cupola is sur- 








rounded by nineteen smaller ones, and rests 
upon sixteen columns of white marble, each 
made out of a single block. The chapel, 
which is the residence of the bishop, is de- 
scribed as singularly beautiful and rich in de- 
corations. Built by the Moors, it was for a 
long time the vestibule of the episcopal 
palace ; it is all marble and carved stone. 
There are seven doors opening into it, of dif- 
ferent sizes, and all carved in an admirable 
style. Twenty pillars of white marble, orna- 
mented with capitals of infinite delicacy, sup- 
port the roof, and divide it into twelve niches, 
each of which is appropriately dedicated. An 
angel in the antique form, reposes upon a 
monument of white Carara marble, dug from 
the sacred ruins of Hippo; the inscription, 
which is in admirable preservation, records 
that it was erected to the memory of a child 


placed at the angel’s feet. In the middle of 


the sanctuary, and underneath the bronze 
lamp, is a mosaic found in the same ruins, and 
representing, by two rings intertwined, the 
union of the two Churches. Over the altar is 
a fine painting of the Assumption, given by 
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it was with difficulty that the holy mysteries 
could be celebrated in a kind of hut, which 
served at once as a Catholic and Lutheran or 
Calvinist temple; for the different preachers 
went through their respective functions there 
in turn. On the 24th of March, 1841, the 
bishop writes: «‘ Last Sunday, I consecrated 
the first church which has been built since the 
conquest, and probably the first built here 
during ages,—I mean the handsome church of 
Dely-Ibrahim. The nave, sanctuary, steeple, 
all bring to mind, with our country, the dear- 
est recollections. The weather was beautiful : 
it would be difficult for one in Europe to 
conceive such a ceremony in the plains of 
Staouéli, which are rendered illustrious by 
the death of the young and brave Amadeus de 
Bourmont, and in front of Mount Atlas, near 
the sea, and under the magic sun of Algeria.” 
In the west, at Cherchell (the ancient Julia 
Cesarea) and at Mostaganem, the bishop has 
established, respectively, a priest and an hos- 
pital. At Oran, he has a church, dedicated to 
St. Louis, a large military hospital, a fine es- 
tablishment of the religious Trinitarians, for 


the Queen Marie Amélie; and on either side ) the redemption of captives and the beginning 


are two angels in the posture of adoration, ( of a civil hospital. Three priests reside at 


similar to those at the great altar of St. Sul- 
pice, at Paris. In front of the altar are placed 


Oran, where the Catholics, exclusive of the 
army, amount to about five thousand. In the 


two magnificent balustrades, of white marble east, at Calle, near Tunis, there is a priest, 
pillars, incrusted with flowers of antique (and a church is being restored. At Bona, 
marble, and of the most exquisite workman- ) besides an humble church dedicated to St. 
ship, the remains of a Mahometan pulpit. ) Augustine, there is an hospital for 1,500 sick, 
The altar is surmounted by a cupola, through ) Sisters of Charity, and a school. The bishop 
which a softened, religious light is admitted; ) has also purchased there, at a large expense, 
and at the door, the tomb of a dey serves for ) the ground for the site of a large ecclesiastical 
the holy water, his turban being hollowed for } edifice. At Hippo, about a league and a half 
that purpose. ‘Sanctuary, a thousand times } distant from Bona, a monument has been 
blessed!” exclaims the good bishop: ‘“a) raised to the memory of St. Augustine. The 
thousand times more precious, by the treasure solemn ceremony of blessing and placing the 
of grace it already contains, and those that ) first stone took place on the 28th of August, 
are every day being multiplied there, than by ) 1839, and the scene is thus interestingly and 
the marble and bronze, the wonders of the ) feelingly described by Mgr. Dupuch: 
chisel and pencil, with which it is enriched,—) “I thought that, alone with two or three 
for it is there that 1 have, for a long time past, | priests and a few workmen, I should perform 
received a great number of abjurations, con- ) that great act ; but no; as early as five o’clock, 
ferred baptism upon Jews and infidels!” &c. you might have met along the shore, on the 
The church mentioned above as having ) old Roman bridge, and in the thousand path- 
been solemnly consecrated to SS. Perpetua ( ways lined with myrtles and olive-trees, with 
and Felicitas, is at the village of Dely-Ibra- ) which those immense ruins are intersected in 
him, where, in 1839, his lordship informs us, / every direction, a crowd of anxious pilgrims 
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dressed as on a féte-day, and joy beaming on | my priests, assisted by the general, the sub- 
their countenances. The ceremony was at- director, and the mayor, placed it upon its 
tended by the troops with their military music; / foundation. 
the excellent General Guingret and his staff,{ «I gave my solemn benediction to the as- 
the sub-director of the interior, the Mayor of ) sembled multitude, to Bona, and to Africa, 
Bona, the king’s attorney, the officers of the }and to France; and a flourish of trumpets 
navy, &c. &c. At six o’clock I arrived, and ) closed that morning, which is the aurora of so 
found an altar erected over the splendid cis- ) many bright and glorious days ; for the finger 
terns of the hospital of St. Augustine, and on ) of God was there.” 
the spot where the monument of filial and fra- At Constantina, a handsome mosque has 
ternal affection is to be raised. The under-' become a church; and there are a civil and 
wood had disappeared, as if by enchantment, ) three military hospitals, with two chapels 
and a large quantity of flowers had been gath- ) formed into one magnificent establishment. 
ered, with which our poor Sisters of Charity ) There are, moreover, three missionaries and 
decorated the altar. It was in the midst of{ six Sisters of Christian doctrine. Constan- 
these preparations, so enchanting at such an ) tinacontains about thirty thousand inhabitants. 
hour, and in such a place, that I celebrated in ( M. Suchet has admirably discharged the func- 
pontificals, and with the most solemn pomp, ) tions of missionary there, and his exertions 
the sacrifice which St. Augustine at the same? have been well seconded by the governor of 
place, had celebrated for the last time fourteen § the province. Here the approximation of the 
hundred years before. But with what events? Arabs towards the Catholic faith seems to be 
were these fourteen centuries filled up! in preparation. The worthy prelate speaks 
“The hill we stood on was the same, the ) highly of the friendly reception given to him 
sea before us was that which he beheld, the{ py the natives of this town, and calls it a 
echoes which surrounded to our voices those ) « providential progress:” writing in March, 
which so often had repeated his. On that day ( 1841, he says,—*In the mouth of September 
were heard beneath us, on the other side of) | presided at Constantina over a meeting of all 
the bridge, the shouts of the barbarians, the ( the muftis, cadis, and superior functionaries of 
cries and lamentations of the people of St.‘ the mosques. We assembled in one of the 
Augustine. And to-day it is the sound of? chambers of the palace of Achmet Bey. Our 
warlike music, the acclamations of a new signatures and seals were intermingled; our 
people, and the neighing of the horses of the 2 meeting had religion for its object. During 
Christian conquerors. And during that mass, ( this journey I have received five young Arabs, 
at which all my brother bishops of France ) who belong to respectable families. I have 
were present in spirit, what prayers were sent | placed them in the preparatory college of St. 
up to heaven ! The Sisters of Charity received Augustine, which will form the commence- 
the holy communion, the Arabs themselves ( ment of an Arab college, if our means will 
knelt and prayed. I endeavored to speak; } allow us to establish one. Like the prepara- 
my mitre sparkling with the dazzling rays of) tory college, and the orphans, it would be 
the rising sun, and my crozier resting upon } confided to the priests of the holy cross.” 
the green sod, which covered stones where? At Stora, exclusive of the garrison, there 
perhaps . . . Do not ask me what I felt, what | are five thousand Catholics, a chapel and an 
{ said, what the sentiments with which we ) oratory, and probably, by this time, two other 
were all animated ; what the vows we made, { chapels and an oratory. ‘There is also a mili- 
the solemn obligations we renewed. I could tary hospital, containing one thousand two 
not tell you; oh, no, never, never. hundred invalids. At Gigelly there are a 
“I descended some steps at the sound = hospital and a sanctuary ; and the small town 
warlike music, still in my richest pontifical ’ 6f Bugia, which perhaps more than any other 


dress, and accompanied by my strange suite ; part of Algeria, stands in need of the light of 


I blessed the stone which had been prepared, ) faith, and the blessings of Christian coloniza- 


perhaps two theusand years ago and more; tion, owns a pretty church, and an excellent 
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priest from Alsace, who is a reai providence ‘ escaped the most imminent perils through my 
for the soldiers of the foreign legion and the ? mediation, and the generous interference of 
children, for he is at once priest and school- ( the governor of Constantina. I have had an 
master. This place contains also, a large ) opportunity of studying her, and of putting 
military hospital, attended by a single priest. tc trial her most secret dispositions. I have 
Between thirty and forty leagues from Bugia, ) not words to express what the first dawning 
on the sea-coast, at the extremity of the bay (of faith has produced upon this soul, that has 
of Stora, is the cradle of a rising city. But been in a manner created anew: she has no 
a short time ago it was called Russicada, with / longer any taste for dress, once her only con- 
its immense ruins, its quays, its theatre, its (solation ; she is constantly engaged in manual 
aqueducts, and cisterns of Roman origin; it labor, and enjoys a profound peace, an unal- 
is now called Philippeville, where, in October ( terable joy. ‘I am now,’ said she to me with 
1839, there were fifteen hundred colonists. A ba smile, ‘like the ring on your finger; it 
priest has been placed there, a church built, ( never quits you, and on what side soever you 
and a community of Sisters of Christian doc- ) turn it remains; such am I in the hands of 
trine settled. At Bouffarick, Douera, Hus- ( God!’ On the day of my arrival, she saw me 
sein-Dey, and Mustapha-Superior, a church \ enter Constantina with General Galbois, at 
or a chapel exists, respectively, and a priest (the head of his column; surrounded at the 
has been assigned to each. The great mosque ( time by the spies of Achmet, who sought an 
at Blidah has been changed into the church of ) opportunity to carry her off, the sight of a 
St. Charles, the ceremony of the consecration ( bishop made upon her mind a sudden and ex- 
of which has been very interestingly described ) traordinary impression ; she wrote to me im- 
by his lordship. It was at Blidah that a young ( mediately, imploring me to save her. Three 
mufti said to him, at one of his visits to that ) weeks afterwards she was looking at a beau- 
place, «« How impatient I am to be able to un- ( tiful painting of the redemption of captives 
derstand what you say to me! In the mean- )in the regency of Algiers, given me by the 
time, the sweet sound of thy voice enables / minister of war, when I gave her a cross, ob- 
me to taste the sweetness of the sentiments it | serving that it was marked on the habit of the 
religious of Mercy, as well as on the heart of 
Many similar interesting circumstances | the bishop. Seizing it with earnestness, she 
have occurred in the course of the worthy ) hung it round her neck, and kissing it with 
bishop’s philanthropic labors. In his corres- ( transports she said, with an accent of inex- 
pondence, he mentions some singular instances ) pressible tenderness: ‘ Be my father, and I 
of conversion, not only of Protestants, but of ? shall be thy child; I am a Christian!’ And, 
those professing Islamism, to the ancient ( indeed, it is thought she was born at Genoa, 
Christian faith. One of the most remarkable, was made a captive when five or six months 
is the case of Aicha, now called Marie An- ‘old, was sold at Smyrna, Alexandria, and 
toinette, the wife of Achmet-Bey, of Con- ) Tunis; presented to Achmet-bey by Ben 
stantina. We give the relation of it in his ‘ Aissa, the latter regarding her as a Christian ; 
own words: ) for having,on a Friday, nearly assassinated 
«One of those who was the most stricken (her (she had received five strokes of the 
with this peaceful triumph of religion, and on ) yatagan) :—‘ You are not worthy,’ said he to 
whose head I afterwards poured the waters of ( her, ‘ to die on the blessed day of the Mussul- 
regeneration, presents a touching subject of ) man prayer; you shall die to-morrow (Satur- 
serious reflections ; I mean Aicha, now called ( day) !’ It was on a Saturday she was rescued 
Marie Antoinette, for she cannot bear to hear } from another death. She is about nineteen 
herself called by any other name. This lady, ( years old, possesses an excellent judgment, 
wife to the Bey of Constantina, of whom the ‘and is remarkable for a candor and simplicity, 
public papers spoke about four months ago,* ( surprising in one who has led such a life.” 
¢ The number of charitable and other institu- 
* The bishop is writing in August, 1839. ) tions which the bishop has been successful in 
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establishing in his diocess, bespeak his un- 
wearying industry and Christian zeal in the 
cause of religion and humanity. There is in 
Algiers a college, half civil and half military, 
which contains one hundred and fifty pupils, 
whilst about one hundred and sixty children 
frequent the gratuitous school. This institu- 
tion is calculated to exert a very powerful 
influence over the destiny of Algeria. There 
are also four private schools, with a hundred 
and eighty-four scholars : the school under the 
care of the sisters of St. Joseph is attended 
by one hundred and thirty-seven females ; and 
four private schools by one hundred and 
ninety-five pupils. ‘There is likewise the ec- 
clesiastical college of St. Augustine, the pu- 
pils of which seminary are educated so as to 
be able to speak both French and Arabic. 

In addition to their school, and the work- 
room they have annexed to it, the sisters are 
at the head of an asylum for the poor orphans 
of colonists, and of an infant asylum, which 
contains one hundred and nineteen children. 
Other orphans are entrusted to the ladies of 
the Sacred Heart, and a house of refuge for 
young females exposed to danger, to the sis- 
ters of St. Joseph. To the care of the broth- 
ers of St. Joseph of Mans, are committed the 


also formed at Algiers two associations of 
perseverance, and commenced the establish- 
ment of the society of St. Francis Regis, for 
marriages. 

The present diocess of Algiers is composed 
of the ancient Roman provinces of Maurita- 
nia Cesariensis, of Mauritania Sitifensis, and 
of Numidia, which included Getulia. About 
the year 484, these celebrated provinces con- 
tained no less than three hundred and fifty- 
four episcopal sees. In his letter of the latest 
date that has come under our notice, Mgr. 
Dupuch states, that his priests, including the 
chapter, composed of three canons only, his 
vicar-general, three assistant priests of our 
Lady of the Cross of Le Mans, and the other 
missionaries, amount, in the province of Al- 
giers, to the number of twenty-three. The 
word of God is preached in five different lan- 
guages,—Maltese, Mahonese, Italian, Ger- 
man and French. These clergy attend, to- 
gether with the church and chapels, one large 
civil and four military hospitals, containing as 
many as 6,000 sick ; also a civil and military 
prison, in which there are 1,400 convicts con- 
demned to labor on the public works. ‘ They 
are also charged,’ says he, ‘with the com- 
mencement of our college, with the care of 


orphans of St. Cyprian, whose number is ( the ecclesiastical school, of my double house 
limited to twenty-five. In 1830, an associa- | of orphan boys, of the house of orphan girls, 
tion of charitable ladies was founded at Algiers {and of my small house of newly converted 
(now composed of two hundred and fifty (females. I have in Algiers and its environs, 
members in that town alone), and presided ‘ four establishments of the Sisters of St. Jo- 
over by the Baroness de Sales, daughter of the | seph, and two of the Brothers of St. Joseph 
governor-general. This society is divided ) of Le Mans. I am in daily expectation of 
into different sections, which correspond, as ( the ladies of the Sacred Heart. The priests 
much as possible, with the principal miseries ) of the Holy Cross direct, together with the 
which afflict humanity. A general meeting ( ecclesiastical schools, a college of young 
is held four times a year, under the direction | Arabs of distinguished birth. I am endea- 
of the bishop; and every year a lottery is ) voring to establish the Sisters of St. Joseph at 
drawn on the 5th of July, in memory of the \ Bledah and at Bouffarick.”” May success at- 
taking of Algiers, for the relief of those whom ) tend the future labors of the pious and active 
their charity has assembled. His lordship has bishop! 
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\ E have extracted the following remarks lic in an age like this, when men whose daily 
from a Letter on the Oxford Movement, ) bread is an accident, or perhaps an alms, af- 
which we noticed some months since. Ject waste and luxury, and when the intellec- 
«It is not to be doubted, that there are many ) tual, and the cultivated, and the high in place 
of them (Episcopalians in the U. States), no (and fortune are among the foremost in vice 
whit behind the best even of illustrious Oxford ) and profligacy, and even the low crimes of 
either ‘ in good feeling or common sense,’ but ( forgery and theft. These men, all of them, 
they are here in a double isolation: they are \ feel the necessity for themselves, and often still 
not only cut off from the communion of the / more for others, of a yoke other than material, 
Catholic Church, but they are without indi- § or political, or ad arbitrium alicujus. And no 
vidual Christian sympathy, and it is asking ) man of any mark amongst them but is ashamed 
too much of men in general, to ask them sin- ( of the absurdity of private judgment’s going 
gly and alone to take a step which, however ) along with creeds and articles, or even moral 
they see it to be right, they themselves, and ( codes ; and sees, with honest indignation, the 
all around them, have been in the habit of fruits of what people have been pleased to call 
thinking wrong, or rather, to speak more truly, ( ‘ Evangelical doctrine.’ They may have let 
of thinking that they thought it wrong. This their wives or daughters ‘play the spider and 
habit, like any habit, was only to be got rid of} weave meshes’ round their outward man, 
by another’s taking its place, and thanks to{ but their intellect or their heart has never 
the better spirit, which has every where grown ) been ‘captivated’ in the ill-woven web of 
up in religious matters, and of which Oxford Protestantism ; not even their honor or their 
seems to be the organ, it has been got rid of. ) pride is entangled in it. They are uncom- 
The habit of thinking or speaking all manner ( mitted, in general, at least, by any act of their 
of evil against the Catholic Church, falsely, ) own, and often take little trouble to conceal 
h iven place, in a manner altogether won- (even from Catholics their most reasonable 
otis enue about the we and ac- Se of reverence for a system of negations, 
knowledging it. So the first step is already a visible body without a visible head; sover- 
taken, and, as I have said, the road to Rome, ‘ eignty without unity; authority in spirituals 
for men of ‘Catholic minds,’ is greatly shor- / (that is, to bind men’s consciences) with the 
tened here from what it yet is in England; claim even to infallibility or indefectibility. 
that is, at least for individuals, for of course How many atime have you and I, in our days, 
the re-union of the Anglican Church with( of what we rejoiced to call ‘churchman- 
Catholic Christendom is far easier than that ship,’ heard from men, who never doubted 
of the ‘ Protestant Episcopal Church in the ( they were staunch Protestants, sober acknow- 
United States.’ ledgments of the utter inefficiency, and insuf- 
“If, moreover, serious men among Episco- ( ficiency of their Church, and frank, if not 
palians here, any more than their brethren § cordial admiration of the sacred majesty of 
with you, have not yet agreed, or perhaps dis- ? the Catholic rite; of the sublime charity of 
covered ‘que erga Deum et homines agere et ‘the Catholic religion; of the never ending 
dicere deceat,’ what regard should be paid to ) triumph of Catholic martyrs, and of the every 
God and to men in our words and actions, at ( where parent authority of the Catholic priest- 
least they are beginning to feel it is time to hood, with its consolations and its counsels, 
make up their minds. They are quite satis- its indulgences and its restraints! Such men, 
fied that something more is wanted than hu- with you, may be kept where they are by 
man laws, or human respects, or ‘ religious in- ( hopes for their Church, but there are no such 
stitutions,’ both for individuals and for the pub- hopes here, nor does the deceitfulness of such 
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hopes blind them. Nor is it the future strug- | cathedrals and our abbeys’ of England, and 
gle, the horror difficultatis, the labor certami- ) to the Church which only is ever and forever 
nis, that holds them back, but their spiritual ( practically in possession of it, the Holy Ca- 
as well as religious isolation, the stare super ) tholic Apostolic Church of Rome. The An- 
seipsum ; and I verily believe there are hun- ( glo-Americans are eminently a straightforward 
dreds and thousands of Episcopalians that ) people;—in right or wrong, en avant is their 
would be glad to hear it said by all around ( motto, and just as soon as they become ani- 
them, ‘we will go into the house of the Lord.’ \‘ mated by Catholic feelings will they cease to 
Could the religious atmosphere of Oxford be be satisfied with Protestant communions. 
created in any Protestant community here; ‘And so far as we are concerned on this side 
could the religious dispositions which, thank ) of the Atlantic, I, for one, care not if no new 
God, have always existed among the female (work of controversy be written from this day 
portion of the Anglo-American race, begin to ( forever. Episcopalians may use their own 
exist among the male; could the men of that ( editions of our sweet Thomas & Kempis, (alas! 
communion here, be led to seek the grace of ‘ that they should be so different from the true 
devotion and to practise acts of Christianity, Snege they may use their own beautiful Ox- 
they would not wait for the civil power nor ) ford prayers for unity—and even read their 
for their Church to ‘return to the reverential (own ‘Catholic minded’ authors; I have no 
faith of other ages—to that high, and holy, ‘ fear but that those who are really ready to take 
and self-denying spirit of devotion and charity, ( up their cross and follow the Redeemer, will be 
which visibly embodied itself of old in our Sled by him to the holy city. 


CHRISTMAS. 


(Selected.) 


See the shepherds fast obeying, 
Hastening to the humble stall, 
And the new-born Infant praying, 

As the mighty Lord of all! 


Srars of glory! shine more brightly, 
Purer be the moonlight’s beam! 

Glide ye hours and moments lightly, 
Swiftly down Time’s deepening stream. 


Bring the hour that banished sadness, Lowly now they bend before him, 
Brought redemption down to earth; In his helpless infant state, 

When the shepherds heard with gladness Firmly faithful they adore him, 
Tidings of a Saviour’s birth. And his greatness celebrate. 


Hark! the swell of heavenly voices, 
Peals along the vaulted sky, 
Angels sing while earth rejoices, 


See a beauteous angel, soaring 
In the bright celestial blaze, 
On the shepherds, low adoring, 


Rest his mild effulgent rays : 


Fear not, cries the heavenly stranger, 
Him whom ancient seers foretold, 

Weeping in a lowly manger, 
Shepherds, haste ye to behold. 


«Glory to our God on high ! 


‘Glory in the highest heaven, 
Peace to humble men on earth; 

Joy to these and bliss are given, 
In the great Redeemer’s birth.” 
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THE PROFESSIONS.* 


HE pamphlet which bears this title, and ) would seem to be, that the lawyer is by pro- 

for a copy of which we are indebted to ) fession, a bad member of society. 
the politeness of the author, is from the pen * But is not this, let me ask, an illiberal 
of a gentleman justly distinguished in the ) and unjust view of the profession? Is not this 
literary world, and contains many excellent ( visiting upon the whole, the misconduct of a 
lessons that deserve to be treasured by those ) few? Is it just for men to cast the blame of 
who aspire to the liberal professions. In say- / their own evil passions on the mere instru- 
ing this, however, we do not undertake to{ ments they use to wreak them upon their 
pronounce the address free from all inaccu- fellow-men? Were these same men who cast 
racy. Did our limits permit us to enter upon (the censure what they should be, the very 


Ves 


a formal critique of the oration, we would 
consider it incumbent on us to show, that 
‘« the generation of mere scholars” on the other 
side of the Atlantic, does not consist, as the 
author remarks, of “‘ mere abstractions in the 
world,” and that the distinction between edu- 
cation as a means and education as an end, is 
not so much founded, as he seems to suppose, 
in the practical application of knowledge. 
But we willingly abstain from this discussion, 
as our object, in noticing the pamphlet, is 
chiefly to call attention to its more instructive 


profession which they declaim against would 
be deprived of the power of doing mischief. 

*“I do not deny that it is in the power of 
any man, who devotes himself to the law, to 
realize the worst conceptions that have ever 
been formed of the profession. He may enter 
it with low ideas of its dignity and its duties. 
He may regard the law, not as a peaceful 
remedy for social ills, but as the means of 
turning the collisions of interest and the 
ebullitions of passion to the advantage of the 
selfish and unprincipled. He may regard its 


portions. We publish as long an extract as ) professors as not linked into the common 
our space will allow, and cordially recom- (brotherhood of humanity, not bound to aid 
mend it to the consideration of those who are ) their fellows in the struggles of life, but privi- 
preparing themselves for the bar or the prac- (leged to live like beasts or rather insects of 
tice of medicine, or who are already engaged ) prey, upon the weak and defenceless. He 
in the duties of these professions. ?may think that it is allowable for him to 
‘I do notdeny” says our author, ‘that there | spread the meshes of the law in some dark 
is a strong prejudice existing in this country ) corner, and there like some bloated spider sit 
against the profession of the law. It is often ‘and watch the entrance of the unwary as his 
spoken of as a needless and unhealthy excres- ) legitimate prey. Such unworthy members, I 
cence of the body politic, itself a greater evil ( grant, merit all the reproach which has ever 
than those which it pretends to cure. On the in- ) been cast upon the profession. 
dividual, its influence is thought to be stillmore ( « But notwithstanding all these prejudices, 
pernicious. Itis thought to chill the heart, nar- ‘ the law, in itself considered, is a noble and an 
row the understanding and corrupt the moral ) elevated pursuit. It is the triumph of civili- 
faculties. The lawyer is thought to live by ) zation. It is the enthronement of reason and 
the moral obliquities of his fellow-citizens, ‘ justice in the place of passion and violence in 
and to be engaged by the strong force of in- ) the intercourse of mankind. It is the best 
terest in fomenting the social evils which | remedy which man can provide for the imper- 
afflict mankind. The inference from all this ) fections of his nature ; itself imperfect only 
) because it shares the common imperfection, 


) ‘ 
*An Oration delivered before the literary ) which is inseparable from all human things. 


Set te, 164s, by George W. Barcep. alti ) Legal tribunals have existed wherever man 
? “$.. i r . } . “sy? *. * 
more, published by John Murphy. ) has attained to a state of civilization. Infinite 
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Wisdom saw, that revealed religion ead and a knowledge of social rights,—the sacri- 
could not subsist unless sustained by civil in- ) fices which from time to time are thrown into 
stitutions, and the same prophet, who from the gulf of ruin for the salvation of the state. 
the solitudes of Sinai proclaimed to all ages “Is it objected that the profession of the 
the eternal truths of religion, was commis- ( law has a tendency to blunt the moral sensi- 
sioned likewise to prescribe for a nation the ) bilities? That position I utterly deny. The 
municipal laws, which should regulate all ( distinctions of the law do not kill or paralyze 
their social relations. the moral faculties. On the contrary, no man 
‘«* The profession of the law then, grows out ? knows better what is morally right than the 
of the necessities of man in society. It is lawyer. Noman perceives more keenly than 
impossible for society to exist without laws, he the point where legal award diverges from 
and it is natural that their interpretation | absolute rectitude, and if he sins and makes 
should grow into a profession. Men, so long ) himself the instrument of wrong, no human 
as they maintain the intercourse of business, ( being is more sensible of his guilt, for no man 
will differ as to their rights and duties. Blinded ) sins against greater light. The unprincipled 
by interest and passion, they will diverge ( lawyer, it follows from this, must be a self- 

more and more, instead of approaching an \ condemned and a wretched man. 
agreement. Some third party then must come? ‘To the intellectual man the study and 
in to adjust their difficulties. The decisions { practice of the law is the most propitious 
of that third party naturally grow into prece- ) pursuit. Nothing could be devised more cal- 
dents, to be referred to in future controver- ( culated to secure a complete intellectual de- 
sies. Hence law would grow up, and the velopment. What does the scholar want to 
profession of the law, without any special en- ( round the full circle of human attainment, 
actments ; and the principle of the division of ) but the knowledge of men and things super- 
labor, if nothing else, would appropriate the / added to literary and scientific accomplish- 
business of settling disputes to a particular ) ment? This knowledge of men and things is 
class of men. the necessary consequence of the practice of 
“ The profession of the law then, being ne- {the law. The habit too of public speaking, 
cessary to the existence of civilized society, which this profession involves, gives the law- 
may be entered on with the most honorable | yer the power of wielding at will whatever 
motives and the purest intentions. Its true ) knowledge he may have amassed, and ad- 
end is justice, not wrong. The guilty must‘ vances him to the highest point of social in- 
be defended, not indeed that he may escape, ) fluence. If he add to these intellectual ac- 
but that the bounds of justice may not be ex- ) complishments, that moral worth which com- 
ceeded in his punishment. The merits of the ) mands the confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
(the lawyer assumes the most commanding 


wrong side, as well as the right, must be 
brought forward, not only because it is diffi- position in society. He becomes a radiating 


cult to find a case in which the right is all on ) point of intellectual light, and his daily con- 
one side, but lest the penalty should be dis- | versation widely influences the opinions and 
proportioned to the offence. The defender of ) the conduct of those around him ; and in this 
the side that is on the whole wrong, does not‘ country, in the absence of all other title to 
necessarily task his ingenuity to make the ) command than that which every man bears in 
worse appear the better reason, but only to ) his intellectual and moral attainments, he 


make the wrong appear no worse than it) wields the most important power in the state. 
‘«‘ Hence it is, that the profession of the law 


— 


really is. 


«* And though every benevolent mind must ) leads so directly into the arena of politics. 
look with sorrow at the immense expense,) The lawyer becomes the political leader 
and often ruinous consequences of law-suits, | simply because he is generally better qualified 
there is this consolation about them, that the ) than any other individual to assume that posi- 
litigants are martyrs as well as victiins, the (tion. His extensive intercourse with ‘his 
means of keeping alive the forms of justice } fellow-citizens enables him to know more of 
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the interests of the community to which he ( the demagogue and the politician. And if 


belongs than any other man, and his education \ your country calls you to serve her in the 
and pursuits give him a wider acquaintance ( sphere of political life, enter upon it with the 
with the condition of public affairs. Business pure and lofty principles of a statesman, a 
habits and the discipline of public speaking, / patriot, and an honest man. 

fit him better than any other man to represent | 


he has maintained, as he ought, the studious 
habits of early life, there have been some 
hours of the busiest week kept sacred to the 


cal investigation. 
Bacon and Hale, Sir Wm. Jones and Lord 
Brougham, were laborious lawyers as well as 
philosophers and literary men, and the lightest 
effort that ever fell from their pens was all the 


more valuable from the fact, that it combined ( 
) acquainted with all that can be known of 


the wisdom of experience with the exquisite 
polish of literary beauty. 
that many of the fathers of our republic were 
lawyers, those minds which have exerted the 
most controlling influence over its destiny 
were trained to the bar—Jefferson, and Adams, 
and Hamilton, and Madison, and in our own 
times, the second Adams, Webster, Calhoun 
and Clay, whose wisdom and eloquence have 


** Others of you have chosen to devote your 


a constituency in the legislative assembly. If ( lives to the study and the practice of the heal- 


ing art. To the physician, though in another 


) way, the same responsibility attaches of being 


(a public man. 


delights of classical literature and philosophi- by no means confined to the diseases he cures 


He does not forget that 


rs 


( 


/ 


He remembers ( 


The good or evil he does is 


or aggravates. His action is not restricted 
to the mortal part of his patients. By his 
daily intercourse he acts morally and intellec- 
tually on multitudes, and either alleviates or 
confirms their moral and intellectual maladies. 
Of the duty of making yourselves thoroughly 


medical science, I shall here say nothing. A 


) wise regard to your own comfort in after life 


‘will prompt you to do this. 


\ 


There will be 


‘exigencies in your future experience when 


\ bitter and agonizing self-reproach. 


nothing but this can save you from the most 
There 


) will be times when you will be brought to 


travelled as far as the accents of our mother | 


tongue, and awaken the thrill of pa‘siotism 
and liberty in the bosoms of the sons of free- 


dom from the equator to either pole. 
«s No career of honorable ambition was ever 


grapple with disease in its most appalling forms, 
when the anxious eyes of the suffering patient, 
and the beseeching looks of surrounding af- 
fection will be turned on you. No tongue 


(can tell the anguish of that moment, if you 


presented to the mind of man, not even in | 


the republics of Greece and Rome, more glo- 
rious than is opened to the young lawyer by 
the free institutions of our vast and growing 
country. 

«« Not a few, it is to be presumed, of those 
whom I now address, have already chosen 
the law as the pursuit of their lives. I have 
spoken in vain if I have failed to persuade 
you that it is not that narrow, selfish, cold- 
blooded profession, which it is too often con- 
sidered by the world, at least not necessarily 
so. You, I hope, are resolved that in becom- 
ing lawyers you will not cease to be men, 
that you will never suffer its dry technicali- 
ties to wean you from the study and admira- 
tion of elegant and classical literature, nor its 
practical imperfections to induce you to lose 
sight of the great principles of truth, integrity 
and honor. 





Above all, scorn the mean arts of 


) that I now speak. 


‘ pany the skill of the physician. 


cannot return that gaze with the full con- 
sciousness that you have done all that man 
could do to prepare yourselves to meet the exi- 
gencies of such a crisis. 

‘But it is not of mere professional skill 
I speak of the qualities of 
mind and heart which ought ever to accom- 
Doubly is he 
a physician, who is likewise a wise and good 
man. If he be such a man, such is his access 
to the intimacy of the domestic circle, such 
the nearness of his approach to the heart when 
it is softened by suffering or sorrow, that 
a few years establish him as the endeared 
friend as well as the medical adviser of the 
family. In this capacity no human accom- 
plishment will be lost. He will have oppor- 
tunities to probe and heal domestic wounds 
which have rankled in secret for years, and 


‘caused perhaps more unhappiness than any 


bodily malady. No stores of accurate and 
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extensive information will be useless. Elo- 
quence even will be as useful to the physi- 
cian in his daily walks, as it is at the bar or 
in the pulpit. His audiences, it is true, are 
not so large, but he meets them more fre- 





come a wise and an accomplished man, and 
he must be especially wanting to himself if 
he do not become a good man. His daily em- 
ployment is a school of benevolence, and the 
best means of augmenting the virtues is their 


quently, and they listen to him with greater / constant exercise. Those of you whose 


confidence and less reserve. 

“This union of social influence with pro- 
fessional skill is by no means impossible ; 
nor is classical and literary accomplishment 
by any means excluded by a successful prac- 
tice of the healing art. It is generally found, 
I believe, that he who finds time to study his 
cases most thoroughly, will also create op- 
portunities to keep alive that general culture 
which is, after all, the legitimate solace of pro- 
fessional life. Science and literature should 
ever walk hand in hand. To whom shall the 
community look for the maintenance of a tone 


La? OOS OooSEOO~S” 


tastes have led you to prefer this calling, have 
chosen a good part, an occupation which will 
never suffer the mind to stagnate, nor the 
heart to grow cold, and which, with all its 
fatigues and privations, fills up life as plea- 
santly perhaps as any other employment. 
You yourselves have lived long enough to 
have felt the healing and comforting influence 
of the presence of the good physician; you 
have seen him moving in society the solace 
of the suffering, the counsellor of the igno- 
rant, the mediator of peace, the delight of 
friendship, and the ornament of the social 


of intelligence and cultivation, if not to her( circle. And you have said to yourselves, that 


professional men, whose lives have been set 
apart for the pursuit of useful knowledge, and 
whose daily occupations bring them largely 
in contact with the world? Who can so well 
help forward every good work as he whose 
acquaintance is most extensive, and who 


with such a companion you would choose to 
walk the pilgrimage of life, and with him at 
your side to encounter the onset of the last 
dread enemy, from whose grasp no human 
arm can deliver. The idea of the good phy- 
sician rises up clear and vivid to your men- 


knows most intimately the wants of society? (taleye. Go forth, and realize it in your future 
“The physician has the opportunity to be- ) career.” 


LETTERS ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 


LETTER II.—(Coneluded.) 


OU have, doubtlessly, often perused the , swerable proof of the real presence. The 
eleventh chapter of the second epistle ) apostle, in the preceding verses, gives the 
to the Corinthians. Have you never been ( words of institution, of which we spoke in 


forcibly struck by the twenty-seventh, twenty- ) the first part of this letter. And while the 
eighth, and twenty-ninth verses? ‘ Therefore, { mind is filled with solemn awe at the dignity 
whosoever shall eat this bread, or drink the ) of the sacred banquet which is there prepared 
chalice of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of ( for man, he insists in the above words on the 
the body and of the blood of the Lord. But let preparation which the receiver should bring 
a man prove himself: and so let him eat of that } with him in order to approach worthily. How 
bread and drink of the chalice. For he that \ appalling the consequences of an unworthy re- 
eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drink- ceiving of ‘the body and blood of the Lord!” 
eth judgment to himself, not discerning the body \ No greater crime can stain the culprit’s soul, 


of the Lord.”” To me these impressive words ) and he stands before his God in all the horrid 
uit of deicide! That this is the meaning of 


have always conveyed a strong and unan- 
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the sacred writer, the words themselvesevident- , the tide.” (St. Matthew xxvi. 28.) I must 
ly show us. Now let us ask you, how, reject- ( then discern «the body and the blood of the 
ing the real presence, is it possible to eat and ‘ Lord,” that is, I must distinguish between it 
drink judgment to oneself, not discerning the ) and simple or ordinary food ;—and this I can 
body of the Lord? or how can one be guilty of ‘ do,—for in accordance with the above princi- 
the body and of the blood of the Lord, if that / ples, «that bread” is the body which was 
body and blood are not there? If, as you \ given for us,—and that chalice contains the 
assert, the Eucharist contain nothing but a? blood which was shed for the remission of 
gure of the body and of the blood of Jesus ‘ sins. 

Christ, how, I ask you, can I unworthily eat) Rejecting the real presence, how can you 
that body and blood? The most that I can \ be guilty of the body and of the blood of the 


/ 


do is to eat unworthily the figure. Now St./ Lord? According to your principle, we have, 
Paul, you will observe, does not say that a‘ at best, but the figure ;—was not manna, in 


man must prove himself to eat of the figure of ( the ancient law, a figure of Christ? Was not 
the body and of the blood of the Lord,—but the paschal lamb a figure of Christ? If any 
be expressly says that a man must “prove (one partook either of the mysterious manna 
himself” so as to be worthy to eat of that) or of that paschal lamb in a state of sin or 
bread and drink of that chalice, the unworthy “unworthily,” was he too “ guilty of the body 
eating or drinking of which, renders the of- 2 and of the blood of the Lord?” If you reply 
fender ‘guilty of the body and of the blood ) in the affirmative, I ask you for your scrip- 
of the Lord.” Now what is that bread, and ( tural proofs ;—if in the negative, I ask why 
what is that chalice for the reception of which 2 not?) Were they not figures as well as the 
we are so seriously to prepare? The apostle | bread and wine we have? In very truth, my 
tells us in the same eleventh chapter and ? valued friends, look upon the subject in any 
twenty-third verse, that it is the bread which ‘light you may, difficulties will meet you at 
on the memorable eve of his crucifixion, the every step, unless you yield assent to the evi- 
Saviour took into his sacred hands, and giv- ) dent teachings of the ‘words of promise,” 
ing thanks, and blessing, broke it and dis- ( ‘the words of institution,” and the confirma- 
tributed it to his apostles, saying: “‘ Take ye ) tion of St. Paul. 

and eat ; this is my body which shall bedelivered( But I fear that long since you have sus- 
for you.” And that the chalice is that which ) pected me of wishing to pass too lightly over 
at the same solemn moment he likewise blessed ( objections which have very naturally from 
and gave to them, saying: “ This chalice is the time to time occurred to your minds. To 
new testament in my blood. This do ye, as / remedy this, let us dwell for a short time on 
often as you shall drink for the commemoration \ some, at least, which appear the most import- 
of me.’’?’ Need I ask the question, what is) ant. And first. In Luke xxii. 19, we find 
that bread whose unworthy manducation in- ( that our adorable Saviour, after blessing and 
volves the soul in guilt of as deep adie as) giving to his apostles the mysterious food, 
that of Judas? A voice from Capharnaum ( says: ‘Do this for a commemoration of me.” 
falls upon my ear : “ T'he bread that I will give ) Now the commemoration of a thing presup- 
is my FLESH for the life of the world (St. John ( poses its absence. Hence you conclude the 
vi. 52). Here then, I discover at once the ) absence of the true body and blood of Christ. 
important reason why the apostle urges us/ But permit me to remind you, that the re- 





so strongly to prove ourselves lest we might 
eat of that bread and drink of that chalice 
unworthily,—for it contains no empty fig- 
ure,—no simple emblem,—but the one is 
the saving flesh which was lacerated on the 
cross for man (1 Cor. xi. 24) ;—the other, the 
all atoning blood which, streaming from the 
wounds of Jesus, “drowned our offences in 





membrance or commemoration of an object 
does not necessarily presuppose its absence, 
but our forgetfulness of that object,—for an 
object may be present but concealed or invisi- 
ble to the eye and thus be forgotten. Is not 
Almighty God every where present? And is 
he not too often forgotten? If then any visi- 
ble sign be instituted to remind us of God, 
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does this argue against his presence? This 
then is no argument against the real presence. 


unanimous on this subject, why should we 
not follow that testimony in opposition to the 


Moreover the Holy Eucharist is a sign or a‘ mere opinions of some divines? 


commemoration of a fact long since passed, 
namely, the passion and death of Jesus Christ. 


To the above objection, let us now turn 
our attention. Had it come from less gifted 


“As often as you shall eat this bread and drink ) minds than yours, I would not experience 
the chalice, you shull show the death of the Lord ( that surprise which now fills me. Reflect for 


until he come.” (1 Cor. xi. 26.) 
Another difficulty is found in the fact that 


a moment, I pray you, on the evident tendency 
of this objection. Have we not already seen 


our Lord frequently, in instructing his hearers, | from the most evident texts of scripture, that 


used expressions which must necessarily be 
taken figuratively. Thus he says, «‘I am the 
door.” ‘I am the vine.” “I am the good 


the Saviour of the world promised to give us 
his sacred Bopy and BLoop,—that he faith- 
fully fulfilled that sacred promise,—and that 


shepherd,” &c. Why then, you ask, are we not the illustrious apostle of the Gentiles echoes 


equally justifiable in uendqotnaienng; figuratively 
these words: “‘ This is my body ;”—*« This is 
my blood?” My reply to this question is 
simply this. If because sometimes Jesus 
Christ adopted a figurative mode of expres- 
sion, you maintain that the words “This is 
my body,” ‘This is my blood,” are to be 
also figuratively understood, by what authority 
do you condemn the unitarian, who takes in a 
similarly figurative sense, every text of scrip- 
ture which you adduce to prove the divinity 
of Jesus Christ? You will cite, “I and the 
Father are one.” He will reply, like you: 
«« But Jesus here speaks in a figurative sense ; 
he means that the Father and himself are one 
in will,—one in love,—not that he is equal to 
the Father ;—as he elsewhere calls himself 
the vine, the door, the good shepherd, evidently 
meaning that he, in quality of Saviour and 
Teacher of his people, is to them as necessary 
as the vine to the fruit, the door to the fold, 
and the shepherd to the sheep.” In the one 
case, even the most untutored mind readily 
perceives the figure, while in the other it re- 
quires evident violence to the text, to distort 
the meaning into a figurative sense. 

You say, with rather too much confidence, 
that the dogma of the real presence is evi- 
dently repugnant to reason ;—for, as you con- 
tinue, is it not opposed to the testimony of 
all the senses? Does not the eye tell us that 
it is but bread and wine ?—does not taste con- 
firm the testimony of the eyes? The same 
may be said of the sense of smell. Now, you 
ask me, for what were we gifted with these 
senses, if not to be guided in our belief and 
actions by them? And as their testimony is 


~~ 


) the words which Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
affirm to have fallen from the lips of Jesus, 
when at the last supper he gave to man this 
glorious proof of his omnipotence and love? 
If then, despite all these evident proofs, de- 
duced from the sacred volume, you still main- 
tain your opinion, grounded on the feeble tes- 
timony of your corporal senses, or on any 
other testimony, you must adopt one of these 
alternatives: either what the sacred volume 
teaches on this subject, as proved in this and 
the preceding letter, is erroneous, or any ob- 
jection to the contrary, is groundless. If you 
maintain the former of these alternatives, see 
you not how impiously you destroy the truth 
of the sacred volume, and consequently of all 
revelation? Andif the latter be your choice, 
you must then conclude that difficult as may 
seem to you the solution of your objection, 
there is—there must be—some means of ar- 
riving at that solution. But why argue so 
strongly from the senses, in direct opposition 
to the written word? Is the Saviour less 
worthy our credit, than the senses which have 
often and will continue to deceive even the 
most experienced? How often have the eyes, 
the ears, and all the senses, borne “ false tes- 
timony” in relation to surrounding objects ? 
When the patriarch Abraham, filled with reli- 
gious awe and reverence, fell down and wor- 
shipped the three individuals whom he saw 
advancing, did not the senses proclaim that 
they were men? But the word of God as- 
sures us they were not men, but angels! 
Countless are the instances which might be 
adduced to exemplify this point. But let us 


‘come to the New Testament. What plaintive 
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cries are these which fall on the listener’s ear | admiration to angels and to God! Yet that 
as wrapped in astonishment he gazes on a/ meek and lowly sufferer, was the second per- 


scene which fills the spirits of heaven with 
wonder and amaze? The chilling blasts of 
winter howl without, and Mary and Joseph 
are heard within the lonely stable mingling 
their tears and prayers before the infant Sa- 
viour, who lies cradled ina manger! Faith- 
fully keeping their night watch around their 
flocks, the wondering shepherds in a distant 
field, are startled at the sound which alone dis- 
turbs the stillness of the midnight hour, when 
the multitude of the heavenly host stand by 
them, and the glory of the ‘Living God” 
shines round about them, as, sweetly borne 
upon the winds of heaven, this announcement 
proclaims to them and to us the explanation 
of the mystery. ‘Fear not... . For this day 
is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ, the 
Lord.” (St. Luke ii. 10.) What, ask the as- 
tonished, “Christ, the Lord!” This infant, 
born in poverty and nursed in sufferings, like 
to those whose palace is a stable, whose throne 
a manger, to be called Christ, the Lord! The 
« Messiah,” the « Expected of all nations!” 
This is butadream! No,—’tis not a dream,— 
tis but a proof, a wondrous proof of God’s 
infinite love,—the mysterious fulfilment of the 
ancient prophecies. Infant, feeble and suf- 
fering as he appears, that weeping infant is 
the long expected Redeemer,—the second per- 
son of the Triune God,—human and divine. 
Your feeble senses deceive you in your es- 
timate,—they pronounce him only man,—the 
scriptures and the angels proclaim him God! 
O, had you but seen this same adorable Sa- 
viour, when in after days, with fevered brow 
and trembling step, he pursued his weari- 
some journey from city to city, and from vil- 
lage to village, ‘‘ going about doing good,” 
with no place whereon to rest his head ; had 
you been present at the cruel scene of flagel- 
lation and death, and marked the varied tor- 
tures he endured, till exhausted nature sunk 
beneath the weight of suffering and of an- 


son of the Blessed Trinity, true God as well as 
true man. Of what avail then, I ask you, is 
the testimony of your senses in this case, 
though apparently strong, in opposition to the 
word of God? Away then, with that spirit 
of pride, which would array either private 
opinion or any testimony against the express 
revelations of God. Again, what would have 
been your opinion, what the testimony of 
your senses, had you been present with the 
admiring crowd when St. John baptized our 
Saviour in the Jordan. The heavens open 
above them,—a voice is heard from the throne 
of God, and the third person of the adorable 
Trinity descends in * bodily shape as a dove” 
upon the Man God! Would not your senses 
have testified that the gentle dove, descend- 
ing from on high, and hovering over the 
Saviour, was but a dove? And would they 
not have deceived you in this testimony? 
For the same sacred volume which informs 
you of the miraculous fact, assures you that 
it was not a dove but the Holy Ghost! (John 
i. 32, Matthew iii. 16, Mark i. 10, Luke iii. 
22.) Need I adduce further argument to 
show the fallacy of arguing from the testimony 
of the senses, against the truths of scripture ? 
How forcibly is not this manifested in the 
case of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the apostles on Pentecost Sunday, as related 
in Acts ii. A mighty wind sweeps through 
the house wherein they were assembled ; and 
tongues of fire are seen descending and rest- 
ing on the heads of the apostles. Here your 
senses would have told you that these myste- 
rious tongues or balls, were merely globes 
of fire ;—but the scriptures teach that the 
Holy Ghost assumed this form and descended 
upon them. Does not every day’s experience 
convince you of the absurdity of your objec- 
tion. Arguing from the senses, we should 
reject all fixed principles of astronomy, and 
fall back into the unsettled systems which con- 


guish, you would have felt for the «« Man of) fused the world for so many centuries, until 
sorrows,” the deepest sympathy. And scarce ? Copernicus, in the fifteenth century, demon- 


would you recognise beneath that unseemly 
exterior, covered as it was with blood and 
disfigured by wounds, that lovely countenance, 


strated the immobility of the sun, and of the 
earth’s revolutions—for nothing is more evident 
to the sense of sight than the stability of the 


radiant with the divinity, the object alike of) earth, and the rising and the setting of the sun. 
Vor. I.—No. 12. 
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Natural philosophy must yield to the infallible 
decisions of the senses. And optics, acoustics, 
chemistry, nay, even common sense, to say 
nothing of divine revelation, all, all are driven 
away by this doctrine of the senses, which 
after all, daily experience proves to be, at best, 
but a doubtful and uncertain guide. Are you 
disposed, my dear friends, to admit such ab- 
surdities? You are not, youcannot be. The 
senses were given us to guide and assist us 
in the ordinary actions of our life; by them we 
decide upon the best means to promote the 
required ends, by them we are secured against 
danger, and we sustain existence. In this, 
their natural province, they are to be our 
guides, but wo the day that they are made 
superior to the revelations of God! Wo the 
day, when man in the pride of opinion, be- 
lieves the testimony of his feeble, finite senses 
in opposition to the express word contained 
in the sacred volume! That moment every 
barrier is broken down,—religion is ques- 
tioned,—the immortality of the soul is doubt- 
ful,—the justice and merey,—nay, the very 
existence of the Deity becomes matter of 
speculation! Let hot, then, such be your te- 
merity. When God speaks, let dust and 
ashes obey. Away with the testimony of the 
senses, when they oppose the testimony of 
God. 

There are some individuals in the commu- 
nity so opposed to the Catholic doctrine on 
the Holy Eucharist, that they find, or think 
they find in it an evident opposition to human 
reason. In this they are in error, for the very 
fact of its being a mystery, and consequently 
above the reach of human understanding, de- 
monstrates the absurdity of calling this doc- 
trine repugnant to reason. Before we can 
correctly pronounce upon its opposition or 
repugnance to human reason, we must neces- 
sarily understand the manner in which this 
miraculous truth is wrought, the nature and 
extent of God’s power, &c.—but is this pos- 
sible! No. ‘he very admission of a mys- 
tery, precludes all possibility of understand- 
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you to reject this sacred mystery because you 
cannot comprehend it? If this be the case, 
you must reject not only every other article 
of the Christian religion, but the existence 
of God—the existence and immortality of the 
soul, every truth in natural philosophy, nay, 
even your own existence; for which of them 
can you comprehend ? Is the mystery of the 
Trinity more intelligible than the Holy Eu- 
charist ? Is original sin, the incarnation, birth 
or death of the Redeemer? Can you under- 
stand the existence of God? his eternity, his 
omnipotence? Can you form any idea of the 
soul’s existence, its nature, its duration, or of 
its susceptibility of happiness or of suffering? 
Still, do you not admit each of these sacred 
mysteries ? Why then reject the real presence 
on the ground of its being a mystery or in- 
comprehensible to human reason? If I ask a 
solution of the simplest fact in philosophy— 
in either the animal or the vegetable king- 
dom, who can give it? Who can explain to me 
the nature of time, of space, of distance? 
Who will analyze the grain of sand, or the 
smallest drop of water? Who can explain the 
process by which the seed committed to the 
earth, in time increases and brings forth its 
fruit a hundred fold? The tender germ is seen 
just rising from the soil; the gentle dews des- 
cend and moisten it, and the genial rays of 
summer’s sun warm its growth until it ma- 
tures, and buds forth in all the loveliness 
which nature’s God intended? But how? By 
what process? Mystery involves the whole 
subject. What becomes of the matter which 
at each instant of our existence is decaying 
around us? Its component particles are scat- 
tered by the winds of heaven, and in time are 
fashioned into new forms, no particle is lost, 
but each in time assumes some position which 
is again sooner or later changed to give room 
for others, thus the very pen which now traces 
these words was not always what it now is, 
but years, centuries ago existed in some other 
form, and after it and the hand that guides it, 
and the eye that is soon to peruse what this 


ing these things, and consequently it is absurd) pen now traces shall have mouldered into 


to pretend that the doctrine of the real ys 
All that on 


sence is repugnant to reason. 
be said is, that it is above the comprehension 
But are 


of our reason, and this we all admit. 





dust, it will continue to exist in some modified 
form, or perhaps it will enter into the compo- 
sition of the majestic oak, the sculptured 
marble or the lovely rose ; can you deny this? 


vols 2 
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( ii 
Do you not, must you not in consonance with me hour yesterday was far from here, is now 


the first principles of natural philosophy ad- ) your flesh and blood, your very, your only 
mit, that there is no annihilation of matter, / substance! You will tell me that the laws of 
and that from the instant the word went forth § nature produce this change. Is that a solution 
from the mouth of God that matter should e the mystery ? What is the force, what the 





exist, that matter must continue to exist till (mature of those laws? And admitting this 
time in its decrepitude @hall“be merged into 
eternity ? Mysterious world! The earth, the 
seas, the heavens, all nature reads to man a 
lesson of his total ignorance! What can he (stand how it can be operated? I have seen 
understand? Without, mysteries deep, dark, | the young and interesting Christian the vic- 
profound, meet him at every step :—within, )tim of consumption, pining on a restless 
all is as incomprehensible as the outer world. couch, still watch and feed with tender care 


with every other mystery which surrounds 
you, with what consistency can you reject 





the real presence, because you cannot under- 


Well may it be said : her favorite bird, the sole companion of many 
an anxious moment. What joy, what mingled 
emotions of gratitude and love would thrill 
her youthful soul, when at morning and at 
evening hour her little bird would carol forth 
his matin and his vesper song to God! Yet as 
she watched around her favorite’s cage, and 
was even then drinking in the inspiration of 
its sweetest notes, she saw it droop its wings, 
its notes are hushed, it reels and dies; she 
took the little warbler in her hands, and 
the tears coursed down her fevered cheek, as 
she vainly sought to call back the life which 


“The greatest mystery to man is—man.”’ 


Who can understand his own existence, his 
own formation? By what mysterious agency 
does the human mind perform its operations? I 
will to meditate on this or that subject, and 
the mental powers yield assent. By an effort 
of the will, this «‘God within us,’’ as the 
pagan philosopher designates the mind, is 
borne aloft and dwells amid the fruitful val- 
leys and the verdant hills of Zion, it soars to 
the highest heavens, and like the * just made 
perfect,” it dwells in the very bosom of the § had escaped. ‘“ Thus,” thought she, « will it 
Neity. Again it leaves the portals of the hea- ) be with me, and the spirit which now ani- 
venly Jerusalem, and sorrowing goes to wan- ( mates this feeble frame will soon pass away, 
der mid the frightful abodes of the reprobate ) and I shall die, and be forgotten.” Excuse 
in hell, it dwells upon their sufferings, it | me for this short digression, I find in it a sub- 
grieves for their misfortunes, and in the gush- ) ject for reflection ; what was the vital prin- 
ing anguish of the moment it exclaims, ( ciple in that little bird ? Whither sped the life 
«Save me, O Lord, or I perish!” The mind | which so lately animated its slender frame? 
in its mysterious workings, who can control? / Can you, can any earthly being tell me? No. 
in its varied powers, whu can describe? Nor | Again mystery throws its veil around the sub- 
is the mind more incomprehensible than its ) ject, yet we believe, we admit that once it 
earthly tenement. What constitutes the con- existed, and that now it is dead, and we be- 
necting link between the mind or the soul of ) lieve though we cannot understand. You 
man and the body? What is this body, this find no difficulty in admitting the gospel rela- 
‘‘house of clay,” which we now so pamper ) tion of the miraculous appearance of Christ 
and preserve ? Can you explain by what un- ) to his disciples while they were assembled in 
seen agency its existence is continued? By ( the room, ‘“‘ the doors being shut,” for fear of 
what virtue is the food of which you partake the Jews, (John xx. 19.) But can you ex- 
each day transubstantiated or changed into ( plain how Jesus Christ appeared there? You 
your flesh and blood? But yesterday perbaps, ( ask me how the Saviour of the world in his 
the food which you this day consumed was ) divine and human nature can be confined 
either the wheat in the granary, the lamb ‘ within the narrow compass of our tabernacles? 
sporting in the field, or the property of the ) And in reply I ask, by what power, or in 
merchant. To-day it was dressed and pre- ‘ what manner was he confined during the 
pared for you, you partook of it, and what at " space of nine months within the narrow limits 
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of a Virgin’s womb? By what power was his ) his power by your feeble understanding. It 
Divinity united to his humanity? by what or / is God that operates the mystery, by his au- 
how—but away with this absurd mode of ' thority, his power, it is effected: let all admire 
arguing. Whatever others may attempt let / and adore his greatness. 

not yours be the rashness to limit the omnipo- Your’s, &c. 

tence of the Deity to narrow bounds, to span J.P. D. 


ietettetnarne emma 


(Selected.) 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


Hore quidem cedunt, et dies, et mensis, et anni: nec preteritum tempus unquam revertitur, nec quid sequatur 
sciri potest.— Cicero. 
WueEn thy heart was young, and thy mind was gay, 
And thou hadst not heard of ill, 
And the sun that rose and set on thy day, 
Was genial and lovely still ; 
When thy youthful temples were wreathed with flowers, 
How little to thee was the march of hours! 


The autumnal leaf was as gay to thee, 
When it floated and fell in the wind, 
As the vernal bud and blossom could be, 
On the flourishing plant reclined : 
For then thou wert reckless and young as they, 
And alike to thee was their bloom and decay. 


But now perchance, with an altered eye, 
Thou beholdest the passing year ; 
And with sorrow thou viewest the hours go by, 


And the last sad day draw near; ; 
When the Giver shall call for the soul he gave, : 
And thy clay shall commix with the kindred grave. ’ 


And thou watchest perhaps the changeful year, ; 
At times with a pensive sigh; 4 
And the leaves of November all strewn and sear, : 
Will remind thee that thou must die : : 
And the seasons’ change, and the year’s decline 4 
Speak loud of the changes that must be thine. : 


And the year that is gone,—as it died away, 
Didst thou see it expire unmoved ? 

Or didst thou not muse on thy own decay, 
And farewell to the things beloved ; ) 

And feel that its days and its months, for thee, 

Were all sunk in eternity’s boundless sea? 





It is time to think when the days of men, 
Thus rapidly hasten on, 
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And the glass of Time, though it ’s turned again, 
Will too quickly again be run,— 

And these are the thoughts which the pensive sage 

Will love to revolve in maturer age. 


The autumnal blast may despoil the tree, 
And scatter its foliage round ; 
And the drifted snow may a girdle be, 
Where the ivy had fondly bound: 
But the widowed stem and the leafless spray, 
Shall be green again on a sunny day. 


Not so with man ;—there’s a fearful hour 
That will blight his joyous bloom ; 

When his leaf shall be in the whirlwind’s power, 
And his trunk lie low in the tomb: 

And no genial sun, and no gladsome spring, 

To him a new verdure of life shall bring. 


Translated from the French. 


THE LILY OF 


CHAPTER IX. 
A Catastrophe. 


HE mournful presentiments of Egenolfe 
were soon realized. The countess, who 
appeared to have waited for the return of her 
husband before she departed this life, was 
more and more enfeebled. Already unfavor- 
able symptoms announced her approaching 


THE VALLEY. 


| piece of earth over her grave. Every day she 


went to pray near the tomb of her benefac- 
tress, her cherished mother; every day she 
repaired there to receive consolation, to re- 
new the promises which she had made to her, 
to fortify herself in her good resolutions, and 
to learn of her, who had guided her infancy 
in the path of virtue, and who had taught her 
by her example in what true happiness con- 


dissolution, and the dying lady, with perfect { sisted, and how to become more and more 


resignation, offered to God the sacrifice of her ) 
life, and slept in the sleep of peace, fortified 
by all the aids which religion offers to her | 
children in their last moments. 

The count was inconsolable, and paid to | 
his worthy lady all the honors that were cus- 
tomary at that epoch of the middle ages. | 
Clothed in mourning, and followed by a long’ 
train of nobles, he accompanied the funeral ’ 
procession with his two sons, and gave an 
abundant alms to the poor. 

Mary, twice an orphan, had not on that 
trying occasion neglected to show her attach- 
ment; in her arms the countess breathed her 


last; she closed her eyes, and threw the last 





worthy of the love of God. 

The death of the countess left an immense 
void in the castle of Ribeaupierre. That lady 
by her presence and by her extraordinary vir- 
tue knew how to adorn that solitude, and res- 
train the two young counts within the limits 
of their duty. Their father was delighted to 
see them so large, and hoped that they would 
walk in his footsteps. He took advantage of 
the sad event of his wife’s death to strengthen 
them in virtue, but carried away by their im- 
petuous passions, they did not pay much at- 
tention to his exhortations; their favorite 
amusement was the chase, and from that 
period their manners grew more haughty 
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and fierce, because they spent a considerable 


portion of their time in the forest. 


Egenolfe never recovered from the fatal 
blow, which the demise of his wife had in- 
flicted on his heart; it was easy to perceive, a 
few months after, that his health, already so 
much injured by the fatigues of war, and the 
long sufferings of slavery, insensibly declined, 
and that the time was not far distant when he 


also would descend into the tomb. 


Mary, who never lost sight of her generous 
benefactor, was deeply moved when reflecting 
upon the dark prospects which were before 
her. She bestowed upon the count the same 
care, which she had formerly given to the 
countess, and thus paid a debt of gratitude 
to her two protectors. The count, who, on 
his side was not blind to his situation, and 
to whom life seemed a burden, since he could 
no longer share it with his wife, confirmed 
all the measures he had taken with regard to 


the orphan, and recommended her to his sons. 

The tender virgin had just attained her sev- 
enteenth year; being adorned with every 
gift of heart and mind, as well as with every 
exterior charm that makes virtue shine with 
so much brilliancy, she attracted all eyes. 
Her modesty repelled the adulation, which 
every where awaited her; she was nothing in 
her own opinion, and seemed totally unaware 
that she possessed those excellent qualities 
which others perceived in her. 

In the meanwhile, death sought a new vic- 
tim in the castle of Ribeaupierre. The vene- 
rable chaplain, that worthy friend of Mary’s, 
that guide of her conscience, also descended 
to the tomb, and carried with him the regret 
of all. Mary had so much the more reason 
to lament him, as she beheld death slowly 
consuming the only comforter that remained, 
the noble Egenolfe. That excellent noble- 
man, over whom the demise of the chaplain 
had thrown a deep gloom, soon followed the 


holy priest: his death was the occasion of 


numerous and grievous calamities. 
CHAPTER X. 
The Dismissal. 


EGENOLFE’s two sons, at length in posses- 









sion of the immense fortune which their father ) was destroying his health; in vain she showed 





had left, soon forgot the injunctions he had 
given them at the moment of his death. The 
time of mourning was not yet gone, when 
they gave themselves up to the sway of their 
passions. Too much confined in their castle, 
they sallied forth to meet jovial companions, 
and sometimes passed whole weeks in drink- 
ing, playing and hunting. This disorderly 
life frequently caused dissensions and drew 
upon them serious maladies ; but they regarded 
not these warnings, and ceased not their dis- 
sipation. Arthur the younger suddenly an- 
nounced his determination to travel, and taking 
a large sum of money, he departed with one 
servant to visit castles, assist at tournaments 
and make a parade of his valor. He was not 
long absent, for the extravagant expenses 
which he incurred, obliged him to return home. 
And moreover, his health, enfeebled by ex- 
cesses, required attention. The inactivity to 
which he was necessarily condemned, was a 
great punishment for him. The castle offered 
no amusement to his ill regulated humor; he 
fell into a deep melancholy, slowly wasted 
away, and died, a victim to his excesses, in 
the twenty-second year of his age. 

Maximilian was little affected at the death 
of his brother, and continued the same kind 
of life. Until then Mary had lived tranquil 
and retired at the castle. Occupied with the 
care of the household, she took no part in the 
noisy company of the castle; her happiness 
was to serve God and to pass her time in her 
chamber when her occupations would permit. 
She would have been contented in that modest 
situation, advancing every day in virtue, and 
endeavoring to please God. The young count 
Maximilian, now in possession of the entire 
fortune of his father, only thought of enjoy- 
ing it, caring little about the amount of his 
expenditure. 

After the death of his brother he observed 
no caution, but entirely abandoned himself 
to pleasure. Parties were more frequent, 


banquets more sumptuous, diversions exces- 


sive, and the heir of the noble Egenolfe became 
by degrees so sottish that he could scarcely 
have been recognised. In vain did the pious 
Mary endeavor to excite in him more noble 
sentiments ; in vain did she represent that he 
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him the new made tomb of his brother. He ‘ barous master, of him whom she had formerly 
treated her fears as childish, her remonstrances ) called her brother, and without answering a 
as absurd, her apprehensions as vain terrors. ( word, she cast a last look around the apart- 
One evening in November, when the rain ) ment, the silent witness of her virtues and of 
fell in torrents upon the mountain, Maximilian ( her anguish, and left the castle, carrying with 
having returned very late from an excursion (her only the clothes which she wore. Tears 
which he had made to a neighboring castle, (escaped from her eyes when she passed the 
would not retire to rest. The fire was blaz- {drawbridge; she had hoped to receive the 
ing on the hearth, and the servants were or- | smile of compassion from those whom she 
dered to bring him wine. The young count net in traversing the court-yard, but every 
drank copiously, and thus passed a great part one seemed to shun her, so great was the 
of the night; he then ordered the servants to (terror the young count inspired in all who 
retire, and staggered to his bed; but he was ) surrounded him. With trembling steps she 
too much agitated to sleep. Until then, al- (descended the mountain. The falling leaves 
though given up to vice, he had respected the \ which the furious wind drove before it, called 
virtue of Mary, but that night his passions, / to her mind the inconstancy of human things. 
excited by his excesses, carried him so far as {«* And I too,” she said to herself, * now re- 
to make dishonorable proposals to her, which ) semble these falling leaves which are the sport 
she rejected with indignation. Furious in (of the winds. Pressed by violence I bend, 
his disappointment, he uttered a thousand ‘ like those tender branches, under the persecu- 
imprecations, and swore the next day to drive to of my enemy; but as those boughs resist 
her from the castle, calling her a vile beggar) the wind, because they hold to the stout 
and a hypocrite, adding that his clemency ( trunk which nourished them, so I will resist 
alone kept her from the dungeon in which his fury, because I trust in God, my only 
she deserved to be put, in punishment of what (support in this world. No, never shall I 
he called her audacious insolence. blast my innocence, never shall I sacrifice 
Mary was ready to suffer death, rather than ) my virtue ; I would rather die than sully my 
consent to sacrifice her innocence. She § soul by a mortal sin.” 
threw herself upon her knees by her bed side, ) Entertaining thoughts like these, she ar- 
before the image of the Queen of Heaven, ( rived at the cell of the venerable Rodolph. The 
and conjured her patroness not to abandon ) holy hermit was kneeling before a wooden 
her. As she knew the impetuosity of Maxi- ( crucifix, the only ornament of his solitude. 
milian’s character, she expected indeed, the ' His thoughts were in heaven; his spirit, de- 
next day to be sent away from the castle, re- 2 tached from visible things, tasted the delights 
signed herself in every thing to the will of ) of prayer, and breathed forth the sweet in- 
God, and secretly bade adieu to the scenes of ) cense of devotion, the fruit of long intercourse 
her childhood. Submissive in every thing, (with the Creator. He was not a little sur- 
strong in her virtue, and raised above those ) prised to hear a knock at his door so early in 
apprehensions which generally agitate the (the morning, and at so disagreeable a season. 
heart in like circumstances, she prepared to ) He rose immediately; charity had made it a 
drink the chalice of tribulations, confident (duty for him, never to refuse admittance to 
that God, for whom she suffered, would pro- his neighbor. He fell back a step, when, 
tect her and render it less bitter. opening the door, he recognised the orphan. 
Scarcely had the day begun to dawn, when} ‘God of heaven!” he cried, “ what brings 
a servant came to her apartment, and informed ii here at such an hour? You are alone it 
her of the order of the count that she should im- oe why did you not bring some one to 
mediately quit the castle, threatening to lock / accompany you?” 
her up in the dreadful tower, in case she should Mary informed him of the reason of her 
make the least resistance, or demand the lega- ( coming, and bitter tears flowed at the simple 
cy which Egenolfe and his wife had left her. { recital of her griefs. «I had partly foreseen 
Mary obeyed the injunctions of her bar- S what has happened,” replied the holy man, 
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“but I did not expect such violence from Maxi- ) tention to his hesitation, but, desirous of 


milian. Never mind ; be not disheartened, my 
daughter; this storm will soon be over. God 
will punish this young libertine by the very 
excesses of his passions; for the wicked man 
generally finds his punishment in the un- 
bounded desires to which he abandons him- 
self. The Lord will put an end to the fury 
of this senseless youth, who dared attempt to 
corrupt a tender virgin. While waiting for 
the day of vengeance to arrive, we shall find 
a place to shelter you from this persecution. 
You are now without fortune, you are even 
without aname. It would be difficult to ob- 
tain admittance in one of the convents of the 
neighborhood ; it would be moreover neces- 
sary to know your vocation, in order not to 
take a step, for which you might afterwards 
repent.” The holy anchorite paused for an 
instant, and then added :—* At three leagues 
distance in the mountains, there is a lonely 
farm, inhabited by a virtuous couple, to whom 
God had given numerous children, but who 
have lost them successively. They are not 
rich, but they will receive you with so much 
the more pleasure, as their advanced age does 
not permit them to attend to the household 
affairs, and to the culture of their little farm. 
You will be the support of their old age. But 
perhaps you would not like to bury yourself 
in solitude, after having lived in the tumult of 
a castle?” «No, no, father,” cried the pious 
girl, «I would love to dwell in a cottage ; for 
it seems to me I should be more happy there 
than ina palace. My heart tells me that in 
solitude I would find those charms, that hap- 
piness, that peace of soul, which is vainly 
sought for in the world. After the loss which 
I have sustained by the death of the count 
and countess of Ribeaupierre, who cherished 
me as their own daughter, although they had 
not given me birth, I feel that I must attach 
myself to others who will take an interest in 
my welfare. Do you think that the good peo- 
ple, of whom you spoke, will receive me ?” 

‘«« They will receive you, my daughter, and 
will take more than an interest in you, they 
will love you, they will regard you as their 
own child; they ....” 

Here the old man stopped, as one who 





seeing those, with whem she was to pass her 
life, she blessed the Lord, who deigned so 
soon to provide for her subsistance. 

Rodolph finished his devotions and then set 
out with the young woman to conduct her to 
the farm, where she was to dwell. On their 
way, he gave her a great deal of advice on 
the manner in which she ought to treat the 
inmates of her new home; but he hesitated 
at every moment, and greatly excited the cu- 
riosity of Mary. After a painful walk, across 
mountains and valleys, the hermit stopped 
under a fir-tree, and wiping the sweat from 
his wrinkled brow—« My child,” said he, «do 
you see the smoke, rising from that cottage ? 
There is the place of your residence. There 
dwell those, who will repay you by their love, 
for the trouble you have undergone, and your 
tender heart will become attached to them. 
There you will fear neither perfidy nor perse- 
cution. Your life will pass calmly and hap- 
pily. You will find parents....... yes, 
you will find those, who will replace the 
count and countess of Ribeaupierre. It will 
be rather painful at first to accustom yourself 
to their monotonous life, and their simple and 
frugal fare, but happiness will eventually 
attend your steps.” 

Mary felt herself, as it were, impelled to- 
wards the hamlet. She experienced an inde- 
scribable feeling in approaching that humble 
dwelling ; every thing told her that she was 
to be happy. At length after a walk of five 
hours and a half, they arrived at the threshold 
of the cottage. The barking of the dog an- 
nounced their coming. The aged Joachim 
immediately opened the door, and when he 
perceived the hermit, he exclaimed, uncover- 
ing his head, ‘Good day, father Rodolph! 
What brings you to our retirement at this sea- 
son? ** You will learn by and by, my friend, 
replied the anchorite. Is Agatha, your wife, 
at home ?” 

“Yes; she is making bread for our little 
family.” 

‘“‘ Well! we wish to see her.” 

They entered the cottage together. Agatha 
and Joachim kissed the hand of Rodolph, and 
cast a look of surprise on the young lady who 


feared to reveal a secret. Mary paid no at-) accompanied the venerable hermit. Strong 
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emotions were painted upon their faces at the My heart tells me that I shall love you, and in 
sight of Mary ; she stood like an angel radiant 2 admitting me into your house, you have not, 
with beauty. Her long light hair descended \ I assure you, received an ungrateful being. I 
to her shoulders in a profusion of curls; ) will endeavor to merit your love, and my 
her form was fine and graceful; the fatigue actions shall prove that I can appreciate your 
which she had undergone in her long walk, ) kindness.” She stopped; sobs stifled her 
gave to her features still more expression, and ( voice. 

her candor impressed a sentiment of respect.) Agatha went for some refreshments, whilst 
She resembled one of those heroines of the ) Rodolph and Joachim continued the conver- 
true faith, who, in the first ages of Chris- ) sation in a low voice. In a little while the 
tianity, appeared before proconsuls, gene-) rustic table was covered with some dishes, 
rously confessed Jesus Christ and resisted all | the hermit and Mary sat down to it and eat 
the enticements of the world. with a good appetite. 

Agatha offered seats to the travellers, and ( Night approached. Rodolph not being able 
was about to bring them some refreshment; ) to return to his cell, accepted the hospitality 
but Rodolph retained her, and having taken a | which was offered him. The next day he 
seat, he said: **Good Joachim, and you : departed for his dwelling, carrying with him 

} 
| 
) 


~~ 


tuous Agatha! I bring you here a young per- / the benedictions of Mary, happy in having 
son, an orphan . . . but no, she will no longer | found an asylum, and of the old couple, de- 
be so, for you will be her father and mother. ) lighted to have a companion in their solitude. 
Mary, who for a long time was considered the ( Joachim accompanied the good man for a con- 
daughter of the count of Ribeaupierre, has ) siderable distance and afterwards returned to 
been obliged to quit the castle of that noble- ( his family. 
man, where her virtue was no longer in safety. 
She came this morning to seek an asylum 
with me. I immediately thought of you, and 
brought her here, hoping that you will adopt 
her as your daughter; moreover, by her atten- 
tions, she will render herself worthy of your Mary was not long in becoming acquainted 
kindness. Will you receive her? Agatha’s | with the new kind of life, which she had em- 
only answer to this question was to embrace ) braced. Forgetting the castle of Ribeau- 
Mary with lively emotion and press her to her ( pierre, and the comforts she had there en- 
heart, whilst tears coursed freely down her § joyed, she contented herself with the state of 
wrinkled cheeks. Joachim also endeavored ? mediocrity to which she was reduced, be- 
to give the young girl the most generous re- ) stowed all her care upon her new parents, at- 
ception. ‘In our solitary situation,” he said, ) tended to all the duties of the house, and 
‘*we would gladly have received any person, | soon found that happiness which Rodolph had 
who might need our feeble assistance, and) promised to her. Notwithstanding her deli- 
why should we not welcome her, who to con- cate constitution she worked from morning 
tinue faithful to virtue, leaves the honors of ) till evening, and seemed delighted beyond ex- 
this earth? Provided Mary will be contented / pression, whenever her parents gave her any 
to remain in our humble cottage, we shall use ) proof of their love and assured her of their 
all our endeavors to make her stay agreeable.’’( affection. The name of dear daughter, which 
“You are then at home, Mary,” said Ro-} they gave her, was a sufficient compensation 
dolph ; «I hope nothing will be wanting here) for the sacrifices she had made, and in her 
to complete your happiness.” new situation, she never regretted the luxu- 
Mary took the hand of Agatha, and mite’ ries and the thousand superfluities which had 
it upon her heart, she said: “Good and vir- { surrounded her at the castle. 
tuous mother; for henceforth you will permit) Little is required to make man happy ; and 
me to call you by that name; the reception ( the happiness which the world so ardently 
which you give me, solaces my afflicted soul. ) desires, would be easily obtained, if each one 
Vou. I.—No. 12. 4p 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Reconciliation. 
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would restrain the desires of his heart, mode- 
rate his affections, and place them upon 
objects in which religion and virtue permit 
him to seek felicity. 

The rigor of the winter that year was 
scarcely felt in the mountains, which formed 
as it were a rampart round Mary’s dwelling. 


after shadows, you embrace a phantom, and 
if you possess what you thought could make 
you happy you find that you have been 
deceived, because you do not seek happiness 
in God. Surprised at the violent measure 
which he had taken, in cruelly banishing the 
innocent Mary, Maximilian soon perceived 


The verdant fir-trees raised their majestic ) the fault which he had committed. The loss 
summits in the midst of the white mantle of | of the intelligent girl, who had presided with 


snow, which lightly covered the country rich 


Mary did not find her solitude wearisome ; 
after the ordinary duty of the house, seated 
by the hearth, on which the fire blazed cheerly, 
she occupied herself in spinning; every thing 
announced her contentment; she would not 


so much wisdom over the house, was felt in 


ilered it with more ease, as being frequently 
absent himself, every thing was in some man- 
ner laid at their mercy. But interest was 
not the only motive that made him regret 
her departure. When bad weather did not 


have changed the retirement in which she ? permit his friends to visit him, and when by 
found so many charms, for a throne. Sim- ‘reason of the maladies which his licentious 


) 
) 

in romantic scenery. : infidelity of the servants, who plun- 
) 

ple but agreeable conversation, sometimes life had brought upon him, he could not cross 


) 





a pious canticle, relieved the monotony of the 


cottage; the barking of the dog, when a 
stag or a wild boar passed near the house, 
also interrupted from time to time the magic 
silence of the forest, and repeated by the echo 
of the mountain, was prolonged to an indefi- 
nite distance. There, no intrigues, no cabals, 
no brutal passions were found ; but peace and 
innocence, a repetition of that golden age, 
formerly sung by the poets of paganism. 

But having witnessed the happy simplicity 
and contentment of the lonely cottage, let us 
now cast our eyes into the castle of Ribeau- 
pierre. There reign luxury, riches, pleasure, 
with a hideous train of passions. Look there 
for happiness, examine every corner of that 
maze of voluptuousness, observe the refine- 
ment of sensual pleasures, behold that slave 
of his caprices, of his humors, speak to him, 
ask him if he is happy. He will answer 
sadly, no; still he never restrains himself; he 
is intoxicated with pleasure; he gives his 
imagination and his senses every thing which 
they court, still a frightful void desolates his 
heart ; he swims in opulence, he commands 
numerous vassals, he enjoys every thing, and 
he is poor, he possesses not that only good, vir- 
tue sanctified by religion ; the celestial fortune 
of life, the source of true happiness, virtue 
offers no charms to the sorrowful Maximilian. 
Go on then, foolish young man, you pursue 
happiness where it is not to be found, you run ( 


) 
) 
) 
) 
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the threshold, he wandered sad and gloomy 
through the vast corridors of the castle, 
overwhelmed with ennui, not knowing with 
whom to hold conversation. The cares which 
Mary had formerly bestowed upon him, were 
wanting, the advice which she had given him 
no longer overcame the voice of his passions ; 
the candor with which she had dared to re- 
proach him with his disorders, no longer gave 
a check to his vices. In a word, every thing 
seemed to conspire against him after her de- 
parture. He had hoped to live more contented 
with his independence, when, freed from the 
importunities of her, who had become his 
pitiless censor, he might indulge at will his 
impetuous desires ; but his punishment arose 
from the source whence he expected his hap- 
piness ; the restraint which he had thrown off, 
the iiberty which he had acquired, forged for 
him chains still heavier than those he had 
broken, and the evil which he had wished to 
avoid, fell upon him with redoubled violence. 

God, unwilling to lose that wandering sheep, 
sent him a sickness sufficiently severe to sug- 
gest to him serious thoughts about his salva- 
tion. During the silence of night, he was 
tortured by a burning fever. By his side was 
burning a lamp, whose pale light seemed to 
throw its rays upon a tomb. His servant had 
fallen asleep, but Maximilian was awake, a 
prey to pain of body and anguish of-soul. 
‘‘ She, whose virtue I had the misfortune not 
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to kuow, never slept during my sickness. 
Ah! what tender care she used to bestow 
upon me, how many nights she passed near 
me like a guardian spirit, to comfort me in 
my infirmities ! How she tried to benefit my 
soul by her salutary counsel. And how have 
I repaid so much tenderness? I have driven 
from my house her, who sacrificed herself for 
my preservation. I have insulted her virtue, 
I have scoffed at her piety, I have disobeyed 
the express commands of my parents. Yes, 
in vain I try to conceal it, that act of brutality 


has drawn upon my head the vengeance of 


heaven; misfortune pursues me like a cruel 
vulture; my conscience is torn with remorse 
and overwhelmed with bitter reproaches. Oh! 
virtuous mother! you, who recommended me 
to love that orphan as a sister, come and re- 
concile me with her and with myself! Pray 
for your guilty and ungrateful son! You are 
in heaven, where your piety and your virtues 
have placed you! Ah! pray to God for my 
conversion! And you, my father, whose noble 
soul must have started with horror at behold- 
ing your son unworthy of you, do you also 
take pity on me, and beg of God, whom you 
have served so well, to restore to me his grace 
and give me your virtues !” 

Maximilian, under deep emotions, shed a 
torrent of tears, and that sadness was the pre- 
lude of his return to the path of honor. Until 
then he had not even inquired where Mary 





Spring had just reanimated nature with its 
fragrant breath. The fields were covered 
with flowers, the trees with foliage; the birds 
were playing upon the verdant branches, and 
everything was blessed with new life in the 
solitude of the mountains. Mary was sitting 
in front of the cottage, by the side of good 
Agatha, when something in the distance at- 
tracted her notice. Soon she perceived two 
men, who followed the mountain path and 
approached the cottage. “It is father Ro- 
dolph,” she suddenly exclaimed, “ accompa- 
nied by a knight, who it seems to me is count 
Maximilian. What can they intend to do 
here ?” 

Mary was not deceived. Rodolph soon ap- 
peared. By his side walked the young count 
in the attitude of a guilty person. His fierce- 
ness had abandoned him. He looked like one 
of those great criminals who dare not raise 
their eyes before their victim, and seem to 
wait in shame and confusion for the sentence 
which is to be pronounced against them. 

Rodolph saluted Agatha and Mary, and 
asked if Joachim was in the house. 

‘He is trimming a fir-tree which he cut 
down this morning,” replied the aged mother, 
“but I will call him.” Then Jeaning upon 
her staff, she went for her husband. They 
returned in a little while, and all entered the 
cottage. 

“Mary,” said Rodolph, «I bring to you 


had found an asylum. For many years Ro- 2? count Maximilian; he will tell you himself 
dolph had but seldom appeared at the castle; ) the cause of his coming.” 


and what could he have done there? His?) Maximilian, not daring to raise his eyes 
presence would have been unwelcome in the ) through emotion and shame, took her hand 
midst of that wanton crowd, living only for) and said in a tremulous voice: «Dear Mary, 
the world; the man of penance and mortifica- how culpable must I be in your eyes, I have 
tion could no longer appear in a house which ) disregarded your virtue ; I have outraged your 
was become the dwelling of licentious plea- { feelings; can you ever forgive me? You once 
sures. Imagine then the surprise of Rodolph, ) called me your brother. In the name of that 
when, one cold morning in January, the ser-( friendship which united us, of the religion 
vant of the young count came to his cell, beg- ) which commands us to have mercy, of my 
giug him in the name of his master, to repair } parents who were so dear to you, forget the 
to the castle. He accompanied the servant,) wrongs I have inflicted on you.” 

and had the sweet consolation to find the son { ** All is forgotten, my lord,” she replied, 
of his noble friend entirely changed, and de- “my heart has never had any bitterness to- 
siring to know how he might be reconciled) wards you; you have even rendered me a 
with God. He passed nearly the whole day great service in obliging me to leave the cas- 
with him; and toward evening returned to his tle. I am happy in this retirement.” 

{ 


cell. ‘The pardon which you grant to me is a 
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great consolation to my soul. I know you 
well, and I am sure you are not capable of 
harboring any resentment against me; but 
this is not all I desire. Since your departure 
I have not known happiness. Father Ro- 
dolph knows what anguish I have suffered ; 
he knows also what repentance I have felt 
for my fault. If this repentance were not 
sincere, I would not have presented myself 
here to-day. I come to beg you to return 
with me to the castle, not as formerly, but as 
mistress of all I possess, as the daughter of 
those who used to give you that sweet name. 
I offer you my heart. You will be the wife 
of my bosom, and the future will prove that 


Heaven!” cried the agitated girl, ** you 
become the husband of a person without name, 
without fortune, without parents... Ah!.. 

«Your parents, Mary, are well known to 
me...” 

‘What! you know my parents! Where 
are they? What country do they inhabit?” 

At these words Joachim and Agatha threw 
themselves upon Mary. Their tears, their 
emotion, their sobs told her that she was not a 


stranger among them. Rodolph at length re- ( rienced. 


dolph’s cell, I well knew the worthy man 
would take care of you, and would place you 
in a situation where you would be raised as a 
Christian. I did not lose sight of you, but 
learning that the count of Ribeaupierre had 
adopted you, I was satisfied with your lot. 
However, God has punished that action, so 
unworthy of a father. All my children are 
dead, and it has been a source of bitter re- 
proach for your mother and myself, seeing 
our deprivation, and the gloomy solitude in 
which we languished. More than once was 
I upon the point of reclaiming you; I cannot 
account for not having done so, but in 
confessing that I trembled lest our poverty 
and humble station would render you un- 
happy.” 

** God has disposed of all for the best,” in- 
terrupted Rodolph. «He returned you your 
daughter. He took advantage of a moment 
of weakness, without doubt very blameable 
in Maximilian, to show the virtue of Mary 
in all its brilliancy. To this moment of blind- 
ness is due the conversion of the young count. 
The departure of your daughter became the 
occasion of the unhappiness which he expe- 
If Mary had not shown so much 


moved the veil, and Mary learned that she (horror for sin, Maximilian would not have 


owed her life to those who so kindly received 
her. Here we ought to drop our pen, for it 
cannot describe the flow of joy and delight 
which followed. Let us behold their tears / 


mingled, paternal and filial love poured out, 
and let us bless the Lord who reunited hearts 


made to love one another. 
After some moments of religious silence } 
which sweetly replaced the tender transports | 


conceived for her that profound esteem which 
prompts him to-day to ask her for his wife ; 
and you too would have groaned still longer 
in trouble and privation, whereas now you 
will taste repose and tranquillity in the castle 
of Ribeaupierre, where you will dwell with 
your daughter. See how admirable every 
/ circumstance is linked in this great event. 
This child, whom you exposed, has become 


of joy, Joachim, taking the hand of Mary, ) ) in your old age your support and consolation. 


said : 


bY suppose you have nothing to object to this 


«Can you, my daughter, pardon us also, for ) union, so ardently desired by the count? 


having so long concealed your birth? but we ( 
have acted thus by order of Rodolph. oO! 


and the old 
** Yes, 


pardon us, my daughter... ” 
man covered his face with his hands. 


tion which my heart has always disavowed. 
You were the fourteenth of our children. ° 
Your brothers and sisters surrounded our table ) 
like young olive trees. We had not bread for ’ 
all, and in exposing you at the door of Ro-' 


“It is too much happiness,” cried Agatha, 
wiping away her tears. ‘ But my lord, the 


‘count, does not reflect upon the reproaches 
! which will attend so unequal an alliance.” 

I blush to tell you that I am your father. ) 
Poverty alone induced me to commit an ac- 


*‘IT am not ignorant,” replied Maximilian, 
*¢ that the world will blame this alliance, but no 
one marries below his dignity when he seeks 
, innocence, piety and virtue. I could certainly 
‘have found many young ladies of noble fami- 
lies whose riches and beauty might have cap- 
tivated me, but never could I have found one 
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more virtuous than Mary. And of what use{ When the train arrived at the door of the 
would my riches be to me, if I were to divide ) castle, Maximilian, surrounded by his vas- 
them with a giddy, inconstant, and extravagant ( sals, appeared and received the modest bride 
wife?” Then going up to Mary, “I have ) to conduct her to the altar. Mary, according 
not yet heard from your mouth the word which ( to her own desire, wore a simple white robe ; 
is to ensure my happiness; but am I to inter- ) her modesty and the condition of her parents 
pret your silence and believe that it has re- (did not permit her to dress as splendidly as 
vealed to me the sentiments of your heart? her husband wished; but her true ornaments 
Oh, Mary! if you doubt the sincerity of my / were her candor and her virtues. 
purpose, put me to the trial, assign a term, at! Maximilian was happy beyond expression, 
the expiration of which I may date my hap- } in being at length united to her,{who was by 
piness. I will submit in everything, provided ‘ her noble qualities to be the charm of his life. 
you crown my expectations.” He entered with her in triumph into the cas- 
Being unable to decide immediately, Mary ( tle, and instead of the nobility, who had 
asked for a few days for reflection, not that ) thought proper not to attend the feast, he re- 
she doubted of the change which had taken . ceived all the poor of the surrounding coun- 
place in Maximilian, but she wished to con- try. 
sult her God, that she might not act lightly in/ Mary, raised to the rank of countess of Ri- 
so important an affair. At length she con- \ beaupierre, remained as before, mild, modest, 
sented to become the wife of her former per- ) pious, and easy of access. The riches which 
secutor, and informed him,through Rodolph (she enjoyed, served her only to do good. 
that she was disposed to give him her heart ) Never did ambition and pride possess her 
and her hand. Three months after the moun- | heart. The ascendant of her virtues shed 
tains resounded with the sound of music. A ) such an influence over her husband, that he 
splendid retinue came to find in her retire- to became a worthy heir of the brilliant 
ment the humble daughter of Joachim and ) qualities of his ancestors. Avoiding tumul- 
Agatha, to conduct her to the cell of Rodolph. ( tuous assemblies, seeking his happiness only 
There a chapel had been constructed, in ‘in intimate union with her whom he had cho- 
which Maximilian placed a beautiful image }sen in preference to so many others, and who 
of the Blessed Virgin which his father had made him the father of many children, Maxi- 
brought from the holy land, and which a Greek § milian found that the practice of religion and 
priest had given him; it came from a monas- ) Virtue can alone render man happy in this 
tery at Constantinople. The chapel was hung ( land of exile. 
with magnificent tapestry. A simple, but ele- ) Mary and her husband passed their days 
gant altar was raised at the end of the sanc- ( together with as much happiness as is gener- 
tuary, brilliant with lights. The statue of the )ally permitted for mortals to enjoy in this 
Queen of Heaven shone beautifully. A rich / world, where trials are sent to the just by the 
garland of rubies and emeralds was hanging \ hand of God. Oh! blessed be the Lord who 
from her neck, and two angels held a crown ) thus wills it, to teach us that this world is not 
of gold over her head. In the front of a little | our true country, that we must prepare our- 
temple was seen the name of the daughter of ) selves for another, in which we shall enjoy a 
Joachim, surrounded by a chaplet of flowers, { felicity that nothing can disturb. Yes, a 
with these words: “ To the Lily of the Val- ) thousand times blessed be his name, who 
ley. Opposite to this were the arms of the ( makes our afflictions so many titles to glory, 
noble house of Ribeaupierre, admirably con- ) pleasure and happiness, immeasurable, eter- 
trasting with the simplicity of this name. nal. 


THE END. 
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VII. 


/ 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN FRANCIS MORANVILLE.* 


BSERVING with great regret the neglect 


placed the orphans advantageously. Many 


of proper provision for the education of ( of the more destitute children were clothed by 


poor females, Rev. Mr. Moranvillé deter- 
mined to establish a school to supply the de- 
ficiency in that section of the city in which 
the principal portion of his congregation re- 
sided. The better to insure success to this 
institution, he organized an association of 
charitable ladies, under the name of «St. 
Patrick’s Benevolent Society,” who, by month- 
ly contributions, supplied funds for the sup- 
port of the school, and for the relief of the suf- 
fering poor. This society was founded in 
June, 1815, and the school went into operation 
the same year. At this period public schools 
under the state and city authorities had not 
yet been established. Nor had any of those 
admirable schools, since conducted by the sis- 
ters of charity, been instituted in Baltimore. 
St. Patrick’s free school admitted poor chil- 
dren without distinction of creeds; and by its 
judicious course of instruction, produced the 
most salutary effects upon their morals, while 
it imparted a useful English education to its 


scholars,—the average number of whom was 


between sixty and seventy. The society, 
which was conducted with great spirit for 
some few years, began to languish; owing to 





the ladies; and others at the expense of Mr. 
Moranvillé, who frequently visited the school, 
and by his affectionate manners, and instruc- 
tive discourses stimulated the children to im- 
provement in learning and virtue, and en- 
couraged them to a career of usefulness. 
Once a year he gave them an entertainment 
at his house, at which he and the ladies of the 
society, waited oy the children at table. The 
society continued to be an object of his pa- 
ternal care as long-as he remained in this 
country, and of his pious solicitude after he 
had left it. In his letters from France, writ- 
ten a short time before his death, he com- 
mends their good deeds, and enjoins upon the 
members to continue their meritorious works. 

His attachment and respect for his eccle- 
siastical superiors, were striking traits of the 
true priest in Mr. M. After so long an ab- 
sence from France, his superiors of the «« Semi- 
naire du St. Esprit,” remained endeared to 
his heart; and the favorable remembrance 
entertained of him by these preceptors of his 
youth, was testified by their soliciting his 
return to France, to assist in the re-establish- 
ment of this meritorious institution. His 


the altered circumstances and diminished num- / archbishop was to him the representative of 
ber of its members; and its customary good { Christ; and he always enjoyed the confidence 


works were found rather onerous to the sur- 
vivors. 


But by the active exertions and (his two successors. 


and esteem of the venerable Dr. Carroll and 
His love for all his breth- 





zealous appeals of the good pastor, its useful )ren of the clergy, manifested by the most 
labors never ceased, and the school, the source (frank and cordial manners, and by the plea- 
of so much good, has continued to the present ) sure with which he embraced every opportu- 
day, a monument to the tender charity of the / nity to serve them, was reciprocated by their 
founder, and of those who have continued to \ unanimous respect and esteem, and by their 
conduct it. The good ladies of the society ) admiration of his useful labors and edifying 
exercised a maternal supervision, and often ( life. 


* Concluded from page 560. 
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His active zeal, far from being confined in a religious vocation, to embrace the more per- 


its exercise to the congregation under his im- | 
mediate care, was displayed in various efforts ‘ 
) gious instruction to him. The more austere 
Admiring the inquiring disposition, and the ‘ 
) tice of the evangelical counsels, the more was 


to promote the general interests of religion. 


intrepid love of truth which characterize the 
American people, his comprehensive mind ‘ 
regarded the United States as an inviting field ) 


fect way, he had the satisfaction to witness 
the profession of many who owed their reli- 


the order, and the higher it carried its prac- 


he enamored of it. ‘The Lorettines,” or 
‘friends of Mary at the foot of the cross,” 


for the diffusion of the Catholic faith, and he ‘ ‘founded in Kentucky in 1812, by his much 
labored assiduously to establish and to sustain ) ) valued friend, the late Rev. Mr. Nerinckx, 
various religious orders and communities in ) were objects of his pious admiration, and of his 
different parts of this country. He was one ) paternal care and zeal.* To this distant and 
of the earliest and most zealous friends of { austere order also, did St. Patrick’s congrega- 
the community of sisters of charity, which ” tion send some of its members, who owed the 
in 1809, under the guidance of Mrs. Seton, { happiness of following their vocation to the 
commenced the establishment of St. Joseph’s, ? religious nurture of its pastor. 

near Emmittsburg. His congregation fur- But of all the religious orders which embel- 
nished some of the first members of the com- ¢ lish the Church by the angelical lives of their 
munity, as well as several of the earliest pu- Q members, none claimed a larger share of the 
pils of their distinguished school. The so- § affection of Mr. Moranvillé, than the austere 
ciety of the same order in Kentucky, could? order of La Trappe. His admiration of their 


exhibit proofs of his zeal in several members } perfect seclusion from the wovld,—their un- 
who in the “fresh prime of life, and bloom ( interrupted application to the service of God, 
of womanhood,” were allured to the beautiful ) by abnegation and a life of penance and prayer, 
path of Christian perfection by this holy man. ( made him extremely solicitous that the order 
He paid the expenses of some, whose poverty should be established in this country,—rely- 


would have prevented them from making the 5 ing upon the efficacy of their prayers, and the 
long and expensive journey to Kentucky. ( sweet odor of their example, for the blessings 
Eager to secure laborers in the vineyard of {of a more general practice of virtue, and a 
his Lord, he took the most lively interest in ) greater reverence for religion. It was about 
the welfare of the theological seminaries, and the year 1811 that twelve members of this 
did all in his power to excite the interest of ) order arrived in the United States, with a 
the faithful in them, and to produce a sense of ( view to an establishment. After some efforts 
their primary importance. He spoke on all ) to effect their purpose in the west, which va- 
occasions to the pupils of the sanctuary with ! rious causes combined to frustrate, they went 
an ardor of faith, which often served excel- | ( to St. Mary’s or Charles county in Maryland. 
lently to excite in them the true spirit of their ( Unaccustomed to the climate, and pursuing 
vocation, and produced in the seminarians the ' their rigorous rule in unwholesome locations, 
highest respect and esteem for him. their health failed, and as it became neces- 
He recognized in the religious orders, both ee ses ee Dae 
of the contemplative and active life, those, a. bishop of maieen, . z dify all who a 
who by unceasing prayer in the cloister, and ( quainted with them. ‘They retrace in the regu- 
by the public exercise of the ministry, imitated ) larity and austerity of their lives, all that we 


5 : read of the ancient monasteries of Palestine and 
the union of the prayers of Moses with the Thebais. More than two hundred and fifty girls 
arms of Joshua. And on these means,—con- 


of the poorer classes are educated every year in 
wr ‘ their houses, and receive a Christian education, 
secrated by primitive example, and sanctified 
by the triumphs of the cross over the corrup- 
tions of the world, in every age and clime,— 
he relied for the diffusion of the faith of the 
saints in this country. Hence, encouraging 
all those under his care who gave evidence of 


suited to their station. Many orphans partake 
of the same benefit gratis, and it is commonly to 
those monasteries, that the ministers send the 
girls whom they wish to prepare for their first 
communion.”? From the time of their formation, 
1812, to November, 1822, they had prepared 
eight thousand females for their first communion. 
Cath. Miscellany, vol. xv. p. 58. 
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sary for them to withdraw from the lower 
counties, they were induced to come to Balti- 
more, and Rev. Mr. Moranvillé invited them 
to remain with him. 

F. Francis Xavier, a priest of the order, 
died on the passage thither. Rev. Mr. Moran- 
villé had the body of the venerable servant of 
God interred behind the church, at the foot of 
the Calvary, and immediately received the 
survivors into his own house, where he en- 
tertained them for some time, renting a small 
house adjoining the church yard, to furnish 
additional accommodations; and here the 
Trappists remained temporarily, until the in- 
defatigable pastor arranged a plan for their 
more suitable accommodation. 

The large house and extensive garden op- 
posite St. Patrick’s church, known as White- 
hall, was rented for the Trappists, and they 
were installed in their new habitation with a 
view to the permanent establishment of the 
order. Their devout deportment became a 
source of edification to the congregation of 
St. Patrick’s, whose pastor, with his wonted 
zeal, succeeded in inducing several of the 
more fervent to unite with these good monks in 
their pilgrimage along the straight and narrow 
way that leads to salvation. The Trappists, 
after remaining in Baltimore about two years, 
removed to New York, in 1814, which city, it 
was thought, offered a more eligible location, 
and a more extensive field of usefulness. 
Their plan was to unite the instruction of 
youth to the ordinary exercises of their order, 
and they took possession of an establishment 
previously occupied by the French consul, 
about four miles from the city, and issued a 
prospectus. Their constant friend, Mr. M. was 
with them in New York, explaining their 
plan and bespeaking the favorable interest of 
the public in their behalf. The superior 
however, to the surprise and regret of Mr. M. 
suddenly determined to abandon the contem- 
plated settlement in the United States, and 
arrangements were commenced to return to 
Europe ; leaving to the election of the Ame- 
ricans, who had joined the order, but were 
not bound by vow, either to accompany the 
elder members in their return, or to withdraw 
from the order. Two of the more youthful 
members of St. Patrick’s congregation, de- 


/ 
termined to go to Europe, and the others, be- 


ing persons advanced in years, who were 
ignorant of the French language, were in- 
duced to leave the order. The good pastor, 
who had continued near the children of his 
flock, to encourage and counsel them in all 
their difficulties, remained with them to the 
end; and when the final arrangement was 
completed in New York, conducted his novices 
back to Baltimore, and all of the females 
having determined to solicit admission among 
the sisters of charity, he accompanied them to 
Emmittsburg, made known their wishes, and 
saw them favorably received into the house of 
St. Joseph’s. Among the many instances of 
his friendship for the Trappists, as displayed 
in his unabated exertions to promote their 
establishment in America, it may be men- 
tioned, that a loan of four hundred dollars had 
been procured for them from the late venera- 
ble Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. Mr. Mo- 
ranvillé waited on this patriot, and induced 
him to convert the loan into a gift. Though 
disappointed and grieved at the failure of his 
efforts to found a house of this new order in 
America, his respect and admiration of the 
institution, and his affection for the members 
he had known, remained unabated. Long 
after their departure, he corresponded with the 
superiors in England, in France, and Nova 
Scotia; while his letters to those of his former 
flock who remained in the order, encouraging 
them to persevere, proved that the distance 
which separated them, had not extinguished 
the fervent zeal for their eternal welfare, 
which still animated his paternal heart. What 
he had witnessed in the lives of the members 
of La Trappe left the most favorable impres- 
sion upon his memory, and he often spoke 
with edification of the excellence of that 
order, of which he thought so highly, that it 
was his intention, if circumstances permitted, 
to enter it himself. His pure and fervent life 
might have given great confidence to Mr. 
Moranvillé, but his delicacy of conscience, 
and profound humility, made him think him- 
self a great sinner, and wish for the most se- 
vere penance. However zealous had been 
his ministry, he dreaded the account of so 
many years of pastorship, and never believed 
that he had fulfilled his whole duty to the 
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souls entrusted to his care, by Almighty God. / as his house would accommodate, he procured 
He complained with his friends, indefatigable ‘homes for many others, among his friends. 
as he appeared, of his carelessness, sloth, and The venerable Mr. Nerinckx,* so distin- 
want of ability to save souls. ‘I ought to | guished among the zealous missionaries of the 
retire,”’ said he, ‘to weep over my sins in so- west, and the companions of his labors, always 
litude, and prepare for death.” His friends ( found a ready home and cordial welcome with 
had frequently to combat seriously the strong the pastor of St. Patrick’s: who greatly ad- 
inclination which he often showed for his (mired the simple manners, devout life, and 
retreat to La Trappe. Such thoughts pre- ‘edifying conversation of this learned and 
vented all vain glory, and served to increase , venerable priest. 

that hunger and thirst after justice, which‘ After the various debts contracted in build- 
animated him, and gave a remarkable sacer- / ing the church had been discharged, and every 
dotal vigor to his life and ministry. His zeal thing necessary for the decoration of its inte- 
for the salvation of souls, and his docility to _ rior had been done, the pastor found new 





advice, made him persevere in the pastorship ; 
but he forgot all his good works to think only 


of his sins. When sick, he seemed either 


occupied with the fear of the judgments of \ 


God, or with the thought that to be restored to 


health would only prolong a life of offence, ‘ 
«« Rather to quit this / 
body of death,” would he say, “in which I ‘ 


and add to his account. 


do but multiply my sins, it is time to go 


hence, rather than add iniquity to iniquity.” ( 


Yet, resignation to the will, and trust to the 
mercy of his Lord prevailed, and maintained 


his soul in peace, and a holy indifference to | 
) salary, but gave a striking proof of bis disin- 


the events of his sickness. 


It was a matter of surprise to those who ( 
knew how small his income was, how Mr. ; 


Moranvillé could support the hospitality which 
was conspicuous during his residence at St. 
Patrick’s. 
of men of the world; he gave no convi- 


vial entertainments, made no ostentatious ( 
display, his was that hospitality which God | 


blesses. Ever happy to share his meal with 
those to whom it was welcome, he had often 
at his table a venerable old man who had been 
ruined by the disasters of Saint Domingo ; and 
another person, whose life was devoted to 
works of charity, shared his table without in- 
termission, for many years. He entertained 
priests who were strangers, and many others 


who visited the city, sometimes for weeks / 


together. As we have seen, he obliged the 


Trappists to remain with him for a conside- , 


rable time. 


of the missionaries who arrived in this coun- ) 


try with Bishop Dubourg, in 1817. Not sa- 
tisfied with entertaining as many of the latter 
Vou. I.—No. 12. 


It was not, it is true, like that: 





objects for the exertion of his industry in the 
‘erection of a steeple, and completion of the 
( frontispiece of the church. 
Setting forth again as a mendicant, he col- 
(lected the sum necessary for these works— 
about four thousand dollars, and thus com- 
pleted the building ; which cost entire, about 
twenty-four thousand dollars, the ground being 
‘ then still held under rent. 
( Never seeking to gratify himself, nor to 
\ raise any larger income than suited the mode- 
) rate circumstances of his congregation, he 
was not only content with a very moderate 


terestedness, when, after the revenue of his 
) church was reduced by the inability of some 
(to pay their pew rent, he voluntarily relin- 
‘ quished one-fourth of his salary, by a formal 
act to the trustees: proposing that in future, it 
‘should be six hundred, instead of eight hun- 
dred dollars; which it had been previously 
Of this moderate salary, much was returned 
to his congregation in the persons of the 
( poor, or in the care of his church. Though 
he asked nothing for himself, to beg for either 
(of these sacred objects was never a pain to 
him. He was rather eager in that duty, and 
knew so well how to plead either cause, the 
poor’s necessities, or the honor of the sanc- 
( tuary, that while the pleasure of the generous 
‘and pious was enhanced by his vivid repre- 


So 


/ sentations, it was not easy for the less willing 
(to resist his earnest calls and let him depart 


( 


So too did he welcome several ( 


‘ * This excellent man was the only companion 
, of Rev. Mr. Badin, in the extensive missions of 
‘ Kentucky in 1805. See a s'etch of his life in 


, Catholic Miscellany, vol. xy. p. 57, &c. 
4E 
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repaired at his expense, and returned it to her. 
She declined receiving it, saying, that she in- 
tended he should keep it, till she repaid him. 
“Never mind, my dear child,” said he, “ ’tis 
in good order now, take it, and sell it for 
yourself.” When he found children barefoot, 
he often took them to shops, and furnished 
them with shoes; on other occasions, he 
invited them to his house, and there took the 
measure of their feet, and having shoes made 
carried them home himself to the poor 
children, thus delicately bestowing charity, 
without exposing the objects of it. Studious 
to perform his acts of benevolence in secret, 
he frequently concealed his purchases under 
his cloak, and deposited them in the sacristy, 
where he distributed them to the poor, who 
came thither to confession, many of whom 
struggled through the difficulties of their 
humble condition without soliciting assist- 
ance, but whose circumstances being known 
to him, who was the father of his flock, they 
could not decline the charity offered privately, 
and with such delicate regard for their feel- 
ings, and tenderness for their situation. In- 
stances of this sort are known only by having 
been mentioned by those who were the objects 
of such benevolence, though the persons of 
his household knew considerable quantities 
of clothing to disappear through the sacristy. 
During severe winter weather, being very 
poorly supplied with clothing suitable to the 
season, his housekeeper mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to a gentleman of the congrega- 
tion, who immediately provided a supply, 
which was presented by the housekeeper to 
Mr. M. on a very cold day, at the moment he 
passengers, he visited them, and taking ten of ) was called to dinner. Before he sat down, 
the poorest children to the stores, clothed (and without speaking, he bundled up the 
them completely at his own expense. He | clothes, and carried them to some poor people 


wholly disappointed. Never did Mr. Moran- 
villé’s charity know impossibilities, or de- 
spond for difficulties. It would be difficult to 
review all the forms of distress to which the 
peculiar circumstances of Fell’s Point, in 
those days, subjected a considerable portion 
of its population. Daily, and many times a 
day, the good pastor’s door received the 
trembling knock of supplicants, and as often 
he sallied forth to relieve them, or to repeat 
his incessant pleadings in their behalf. Witha 
soul so possessed by charity as to make him 
truly “believe all things, hope all things,” 
he proved that “charity never faileth.” Re- 
membering the declaration of our Lord, that 
charity to one of the least brethren was ac- 
cepted as done to himself; (St. Matth. xxv. 
40), besides attending to the wants of the 
meritorious poor whom he knew, it was his 
practice to give something to every beggar 
who called upon him. On being cautioned 
against impostors his reply was, “ give to all, 
lest he whom you refuse be Jesus himself.” 
“Thave seen him,” says Bishop Bruté, 
‘often receiving the poor during his meals, 
and sending them away with what would 
help them ; or leaving the table to go and see 
that they should be relieved. And if the tone, 
and manner, and countenance may give con- 
solation to a sufferer no less than what is 
awarded, who can express the effect of the 
hearty, kind, cheerful manners of Mr. Moran- 
villé to the poor? It was faith, Christian faith, 
and love, that breathed on his features when- 
ever he did, or ordered any thing for sufferers.” 

On one occasion, when a vessel arrived 
from Ireland with a number of very poor 


often purchased large pieces of calico, cotton, {who lived at the distance of about a mile. 
flannel, and other materials for clothing, and |The house-keeper supposing he had only re- 
bringing them home himself, distributed them tired to his chamber to put on his new gar- 
among those whom he knew to be in want. ‘ ments, was surprised to see him return after 
A widow woman of his congregation, who )a long absence, wearing his old ones, and as- 
was in very reduced circumstances, applied ( certaining what he had done, suggested that 
to him once for the loan of a sum of money, )it would have been better had he kept the 
offering a watch as security for the repay- os and distributed his old clothes; to which 
ment, or as some remuneration for the loss he ‘he replied, that «« the poor sick had nobody to 
might sustain. He gave her the money and {men their tattered garments, and therefore 
took the watch, which being broken, he had ‘stood more in need of new clothing than he 
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did, who had so good a seamstress for his ) the poor, and in his intercourse with the more 
housekeeper.” edema members of his congregation, de- 
Although of the most cheerful temper, and ) vised means for their relief. His extensive 





agreeable conversation, Mr. Moranvillé had 
his time too sacredly occupied, by the works 
of duty, zeal and charity, to have much to 


acquaintance, and great influence, enabled 
him to promote the interest, and improve the 
condition of many whose diffidence or unfa- 


vorable position cramped their energies, and 
visits and communication with his flock, which ( restrained them from the exertions necessary 
are rather part of the pastoral life and use- ‘ for their own advancement. Apt at settling 
fulness, than mere recreation. He rose at ( differences, and imperative in requiring such 
the early hour of four, employed himself in ‘concessions and reconciliations as Christian 
prayer, meditation and study in his chamber / charity exacts, he was very successful in re- 
until the hour of mass, commenced his labors (storing peace and harmony, to individuals 
of visiting the sick and poor immediately ) and families, whose feuds had disturbed the 
after breakfast, and gave to prayer and study, (spirit of charity which ought to be the ruling 


spare beyond that which he gave to those 


all the time he could reserve from his more ‘ principle of Christian society. 


active daily occupations. The labors of his 
youth in the ungenial climate of Cayenne, 
had made impressions upon his constitution 
that must have enhanced the fatigues of his 
ministry, yet he seemed never to relax the 
austerities of his life. His diet was often 
very poor, and his clothing unsuited to the 
season. Though very sensitive to cold, he 
never would use fire in the room which was 
his chamber, library and study. And there, 
in the most intensely cold weather, did he 
spend three hours in the morning, and several 
hours during the day; although a fire was 
burning in his little parlor for the convenience 
of his housekeeper and visitors. He would 
not allow fire to be made in the sacristy, 
which was also the confessional, in which he 
was frequently occupied for many hours with- 
out intermission. He often prayed in church, 
and was frequently found on his knees in his 
study; when more confined than usual, he 
supplied the want of exercise by walking in the 
church enclosure while reading his breviary, 
and by visits to the sick, and some families of 
his congregation. He managed to make these 
visits profitable, by his address, in making the 
conversation conducive to virtue and piety. 
And he succeeded in this, not by morose cen- 
sures, or formal declamation, but by introduc- 
ing in a lively and agreeable manner some 
incidents, or traits suited to the company ; on 
which he dwelt in a familiar style, that never 
failed to please, as well as instruct the family 
circle which felt happy in having his company. 


He made himself acquainted with the wants of (in the country. That diligence and perfect 


He gave a signal instance of attachment to 
his flock and devotion to duty during the last 
war. After an illness which had exhausted 
his strength, relaxation and country air were 
deemed necessary for the restoration of his 
health; and he went to Emmittsburg, where . 
it was hoped his physical powers would re- 
vive in the bracing air of that mountain region, 
while his mind would luxuriate in the atmos- 
phere of piety and friendship, created by the 
society of cherished friends, and the associa- 
tions of Mount St. Mary’s college, and St. 
Joseph’s house, both then in their infancy. 
He had but just arrived there, when a report 
that the British fleet threatened an attack on 
Baltimore, induced him to abandon all his 
pleasing anticipations, and refusing to wait for 
a more comfortable conveyance, without a 
moment’s delay, he commenced his return to 
Baltimore on horseback; which he reached 
after a toilsome ride of more than fifty miles. 

Those who are acquainted with the duty 
of a Catholic priest and the responsibility laid 
upon him by its nature, as well as by the in- 
junctions of the Church, will not be surprised 
at the promptness with which Mr. Moranvillé 
answered every callof the sick. Yet to many 
it might be a cause of astonishment, as well 
as edification, to see him readily start from his 
meal, or hurry at night from his bed, without 
regarding the inclemency of the weather, or 
the state of his health, and follow the mes- 
senger to the most distant and obscure streets 
of his parish, or to a distance of many miles 
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readiness, with so much self-denial and for- 
getfulness of himself, were not rare and oc- 
casional cases, but the almost daily habit of 
more than twenty years of pastorship. With- 
out selecting those transient, though never to 
be forgotten occasions during the prevalence 
of yellow fever, in 1819 and 1821, when he 
seemed to rise above the common energies of na- 
ture,—his habitual care of the sick and the dy- 
ing, was prompted by something more than the 
spirit of humanity ; it was the fruit of grace and 
of supernatural motives, in a soul imbued with 
the true sacerdotal spirit. During his illness, 
learning that some sick persons had not been 
visited by other priests, he arose from his bed 
and visited them. On one occasion, after hav- 
ing been confined to his house by sickness for 
a week, being summoned to see a sick per- 
son who lived a mile or two in the country, 
his servant denied him, which he discovered, 
and chiding his domestic, he immediately went 
to see the sick person. 

His visits to the sick, which were very fre- 
quent, were most useful and consoling in 
their nature. He encouraged the patients 
to repentance and piety by conversations, 
pleasing as well as instructive and edifying, 
so that the heart and the will were won 
without apparent effort. Favorite topics of 
conversation were the virtues and distinguished 
examples of the saints, with whose biography 
and writings he was very familiar. He nar- 
rated particular incidents of their lives, and 
dilated upon them with judgment and elo- 
quence, in so engaging a manner, that his 
conversations, instead of being fatiguing, were 
refreshing and agreeable to the sick person, 
whe often longed for the visits of the good 
pastor. Being frequently called to visit pa- 
tients in the Maryland hospital, he was ob- 
served by a man whose habits of intemper- 
ance had so impaired a vigorous constitution, 
as to compel him to take refuge there. A 
member of a respectable family of the south, 
he had been well educated, had held an office 
in the army, and had been a judge in one of 
the western territories. Possessed of an ele- 
gant person, and polished manners, he might 
have attained the highest honors of his coun- 


respectable society, and became a street men- 
dicant in the prime of life. While lying in 
the same ward of the hospital in which Mr. 
M. was ministering to others, he was attacked 
by the small pox in its most malignant form, 
and deprived of his sight. While in this for- 
lorn and suffering condition, Mr. M. spoke to 
him on the condition of his soul, and the ne- 
cessity of making his peace with God. Poor 
B. informed him that he was the brother of a 
most respectable Protestant clergyman, gave 
him an interesting history of his past life, and 
desired, if it was not too late, to embrace the 
Catholic religion, with the doctrines of which 
he was acquainted, having in his youth been 
induced to read Catholic writings by a young 
lady in the west, to whom he was attached. 
His profligate course of life had banished all 
thoughts of religion from his mind, but during 
his confinement in the hospital, having been 
edified by the ministerial attentions of Mr. 
M. to those around him, thoughts of his for- 
mer conviction of the truth of the Catholic 
religion had returned, and feeling his end ap- 
proaching, he earnestly desired to be received 
into the Church. The good priest rejoicing 
at the return of a sinner, devoted many hours 
to his patient, who seemed anxious to atone by 
the fervor of his repentance, for the scandal 
of his former career; and devoting the re- 
maining hours of his life to contrition, edified 
all within the hearing of his voice by his 
penitential prayers, and the sentiments of sub- 
mission and resignation to the divine will 
which he expressed. He died in a few days, 
after receiving all the consolations which the 
good pastor could bestow. It was the happi- 
ness of Rev. Mr. Moranvillé to receive many 
converts into the Church during his ministry. 
His edifying life, teeming with acts of charity, 
while it secured universal respect, also induced 
inquiry into the principles of a religion which 
produced so bright an example of every vir- 
tue. Many, receiving assistance and conso- 
lation from him alone, found their distress the 
occasion prepared by Providence to enlighten 
their minds, and to restore to them the peace 
they had long lost. This was the case espe- 
cially, during the periods when the yellow 


try. But becoming the victim of intemperate ) fever visited Baltimore, of which, as illustra- 
habits, he forfeited all claim to the notice of ( ting the latter years of the subject of this 
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memoir, some brief account may be accept- 
able. 

In the summers of 1819 and 1821, the city 
of Baltimore was visited by this dreadful 
scourge; and its ravages were principally 
confined to that section of Baltimore called 
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rapid strides through every street and alley of 
the infected district, to the humblest hovels. 
Reckless of fatigue, or of the dismal scenes 
which constantly met his sight,—the pastor 
of St. Patrick’s was always at his post, and 
that post was wherever death was most busy. 


Fell’s Point, in which St. Patrick’s Church is | His many acts of charity are embalmed in 


located. The utmost effort of medical skill ? 
was unable to arrest its progress ; the young ' 


and vigorous, as well as the aged and infirm, 
were alike victims of the faéal malady. Busi- 


~~ 


the memory and immortalized in the benedic- 
tions of the community in which he performed 
the office of ministering angel. He was for 
a long time the only clergyman in the district. 


ness was in a great measure suspended.) The ministers of other denominations had 
Most of those whose means enabled them to | all removed with their families, to more healthy 


remove from the “ infected district,” as it was 
designated, sought refuge in the country, or 
in distant parts of the city. The poor and 
sick were almost the only inhabitants of a 
portion of the city that had been distinguished 
for its active enterprise, and the thrifty indus- 
try of its population. Want of employment 
deprived many families of that support which 
willing industry had never failed to provide. 
The utmost efforts of the well were required 
throughout the day and night in attending the 
sick. Here a father of a family was nursed 
by a devoted wife, whose little ones required 
all her care: there a mother was indebted to 
a hardy and athletic husband, who would 
have toiled with pleasure during the long 
summer day for his loved ones, but was sadly 
deficient in the gentle blandishments of a 
nurse. Sometimes both were stricken down, 
and the care of parents devolved upon inex- 
perienced childhood. Often the sad scene 
was varied by death, and the sick survivors 
saw the objects most dear to them on earth, 
borne to the silent grave without being able to 
pay the last sacred rites to parent, child, or 
cherished partner. 

The physicians, with the lofty intrepidity 
of their profession, exhausted their skill and 
their strength in assiduous attention to the 
sufferers; seconded by some few generous 


~~ 


locations. Not content with the perform- 
ance of his spiritual functions, Mr. Moran- 
villé administered temporal relief to the suf- 
ferers with a liberality that surprised those 
who knew his poverty. Besides bestowing 
money, all the little delicacies that his house 
had been furnished with by his friends, were 
distributed to the sick. He caused his ser- 
vant to prepare soups, ptisans, &c. for them; 
provided medicines at his own expense, and 
often carried those things to the bed side of 
the deserted, whom he watched over witha 
parent’s care, and where there was no physi- 
cian, prescribed such remediesas he thought 
suitable to their situation. In many cases he 
provided nurses at his own expense. 

No human being called on him for spiritual 
aid who was not attended, until the good pas- 
tor himself was attacked with the fever. 
When struck by sickness and struggling 
against it with the powers of a once strong 
constitution, but exhausted and wasted by too 
active and ardent a soul, the long effort, the 
alternatives of partial recoveries, which he 
immediately abused by new exertions, and of 
interruptions so extremely painful to his zeal, 
showed in the most affecting manner, how 
truly Mr. Moranvillé was detached from him- 
self, and wholly the willing slave of duty, the 
devoted pastor, the priest once offered, who 


spirits who dared to be nurses in the midst of ( had left all to follow Jesus, desiring, like the 
pestilence. Death struck down some of the 5 great St. Paul, ««to impart and be imparted 


physicians, and the streets became more de- 


serted, and the sufferers more desolate. Yet ' 


over, for the salvation of souls.” 
The destitute condition of the sufferers, had 


amid these sad and mournful scenes, there ) awakened the warm sympathy of their more 


was one venerable forin to be seen at all hours, 


favored fellow-citizens, and Baltimore, ever 


under the burning sun of noon, or the un-) distinguished for its generous impulses, made 


wholesome dews of night,— moving with ( 


provision for the sick in the Maryland hospi- 
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tal, and established an encampment on the hills / himself of his own shirt he called the gen- 
on the north eastern side of the city, to which ) tlemen in, and told them to bury the man in 
the poor were removed, and were provided ) that. He often paid for coffins for the poor. 


with provisions at the public expense. In the 
same tents, and on the very spot where they 
had encamped a few years before in military 
array, many of the inhabitants of Fell’s Point, 
now found refuge from an enemy, far more 
dreaded than ‘‘an army with banners.” And 
the beauteous spectacle was exhibited, of citi- 
zens the most distinguished for virtue, talents, 
and wealth, devoting their utmost energies to 
alleviate the sorrows of those who were house- 


less and penniless. 


No persuasion could induce the pastor of 
St. Patrick’s to remove from his house during 
«« A pastor,”’ said he, ‘should die 
As soon as he 
recovered from the fever, he resumed his visits 
to the sick, whether at the hospital, or on 
Fell’s Point. Eminent as was the charity of 
Mr. M., there is one circumstance that ex- 
hibits his devotion to duty in a striking light. 


his illness. 
in the midst of his flock.” 


It was then, as now, the opinion of the phy- 


sicians of Baltimore generally, that the yellow 


fever was not contagious ;—although admit- 
ting the liabjlity to contract the disease by 
being in the same spot where it had been gen- 
erated in others,—they held that it was not 
communicated by personal contact. Many 
physicians of Europe and elsewhere, are of a 
different opinion, and so was Mr. Moranvillé 
a contagionist, yet in constant intercourse 
with hundreds of the most desperate cases,— 
touching the body in administering the sacra- 
ments,—nay, inhaling the breath, as he leaned 
over the dying penitent to receive his confes- 
sion.* During the fever he called at a house 
where a poor man whom he had attended, was 
then lying dead. On entering the room where 
the corpse was, he was surprised to find it 
entirely naked, and he spoke to two or three 
gentlemen present on the indecency of bury- 
ing itso. They told him that on inquiry they 
had ascertained there was not a piece of clean 
linen in the house. Requesting them to leave 
the room, he locked himself in, and stripping 


* No one who has encountered the breath of a 
subject of yellow fever when the black vomit 
has commenced, will ever forget the painful ef- 
fect upon his senses. 















It was not until long after his death, that the 
source of his liberal expenditure of money 
during the fever was discovered. A poor Irish 
sailor, who had drawn a large prize in a lot- 
tery, being soon after attacked with the dis- 
ease which terminated his life, sent for Rev. 
Mr. M. who attended him with his wonted 
care. The poor fgllow bequeathed to his pas- 
tor several thousand dollars, but the legacy not 
being payable until the expjation of a year 
from the death of the testator, was not legally 
available during the period of yellow fever. 
Mr. Moranvillé, however, was so anxious for 
advances that the executor unable to resist his 
importunities, paid him in amounts of one or 
two hundred dollars, the sum of two thousand 
seven hundred dollars, before the yellow fever 
had subsided : and thus was he enabled to in- 
dulge his generous heart in deeds of charity 
that seemed so inconsistent with the scantiness 
of his ordinary means. On receiving the bal- 
ance of the legacy, he applied the sum of three 
thousand, seven hundred and fifty dollars to 
purchase the fee simple of the lot on which 
St. Patrick’s church and the pastor’s house 
stand. 

After the fever had subsided he found many 
calls upon his charity. Among the survivors, 
the effects were visible long after the epidemic 
had ceased. As winter approached, widowed 
mothers and orphan children occupied the 
places of once cheerful and happy families. 
Men who had been accustomed to earn a com- 
fortable subsistence for themselves and fami- 
lies, by their industry, were now to be seen with 
enfeebled constitutions and broken spirits, 
mourning the loss of the wife of their bosom, 
or of children who had been their comfort. 
With some, want of employment, with others, 
inability to work, made assistance from the 
benevolent necessary. Then it was that Mr. 
Moranvillé’s little remaining wealth found ac- 


tive employment, and his benevolent heart re- 
joiced in the possession of money, because he 
found objects for its application. The extent, 
or the particular instances of his charity can 
never be ascertained, because of his silence 
Qand delicacy. But he was known to have 
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purchased wood, paid for hauling it to the day, supply my not eating any solid food. 
door, and for sawing it for the poor. He pur- 2 Although the company is very large here, my 
chased the entire contents of a wood-yard, and } little fare is provided for, and adapted to my 
had it distributed gratuitously. So delicate ) situation. I ride on horseback, and walk in 
and secret was he in his charities, that his in- (the various shades of this plantation with 
timate friends only learned these facts after his ee and pleasure.” And ten days af- 
death from an officer of the city, who had, by ) r: “I begin to feel a little more appetite 
means of his public station, necessarily bey) now, but always the same want of sleep, slow 
come acquainted with them. . fevers, and much coughing.” Returning to 
The number of Protestants whom he re- ) Baltimore about the middle of September, the 
ceived into the Catholic Church during the ) reverend gentlemen of St. Mary’s seminary 
fever was very great. He spoke of those \ apprehensive that his return to St. Patrick’s 
times as his harvest of souls; and before the / would lead to the renewal of labors incom- 
termination of the sickness, mentioned to Dr. | patible with his enfeebled constitution, claimed 
Bruté that he had received more than forty ) him as their guest; and used every effort to 
converts. alleviate his disease. So numerous, however, 
During the two years in which the yellow ) were the visiters from St. Patrick’s, that their 
fever prevailed as an epidemic, Rev. Mr. Mo- ( pastor determined to return and dwell amongst 
ranvillé was twice confined with that disease, ) them, which he did against the advice of his 
from the effects of which he never entirely re- ( reverend friends at St. Mary’s. It being the 
covered. For the last few years he generally ) opinion of his friends. and physicians that a 
had an assistant in the pastorship. But al- / voyage to his native country offered the only 
though sickness had diminished his physical | chance for the restoration of his health, he 
powers, his fervor in the ministry was una- / was persuaded to make arrangements to em- 
bated, and he continued his labors as before, | bark with Bishop Cheverus, who was to sail 
until a severe cold, contracted during his la- ) from New York on the Ist of October. His 
borious duties on ‘the eve of Christmas, 1822, | entire property consisted of his library and 
and increased during the following lent, act- ) furniture in the presbytery house and about 
ing upon his enfeebled constitution, so im- ( one hundred and fifty dollars in the hands of a 
paired his health that retirement from active friend. He gave to the trustees, for the use 
duty, and a change of air were deemed indis- ) of his successors, his library and furniture, 
pensable. Leaving Baltimore on a visit to ! selling to them at less than their value his few 
the country, he stopped at Doughoregan manor, ? articles of table plate, to assist in paying the 
the hospitable abode of the late Charles Car- ) expenses of his voyage. And he directed the 
roll of Carrollton; and while there accepted amount of money in the hands of his friend 
the kind invitation of Mrs. Harper, one of the ‘ to be paid to his servant woman in monthly 
daughters of Mr. C. to accompany her to) payments of five dollars. The trustees and 
Berkley springs, from whence he wrote, on | some other persons of the congregation raised 
the 2Uth of August, 1823: «I feel as yet no ) a sum of money sufficient to pay the expenses 
way benefitted by the journey, except per- } of his journey, which they determined to hand 
haps a little more appetite. Every sort of ) him only at the moment of his departure, lest 
attention is paid to me; if this can contribute ) he should bestow it in charity, and leave him- 
to the amelioration of my health, I am truly | self unprovided. The few arrangements ne- 
in a very fair way.” Deriving no advantage ) cessary being completed, as he was tou feeble 
from his visit to the springs, he returned to { to bear the trial of a public fareweli from that 
the manor, where the utmost kindness was ) congregation whom he had loved so devotedly 
shown him by the family, of whose graceful for twenty years, a carriage conveyed him 
attentions he spoke with gratitude. Writing ) privately from his house to the steamboat, 
from the manor, 2d of September, he says: ) while the congregation was in the church at 
‘I feel a little stronger these last two days. ) Vespers. 
The good soups I eat two or three times a/ When the people of St. Patrick’s learned 
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at the conclusion of the evening service, that 
their venerated pastor had departed, they were 
inconsolable; and immediately many of them 
proceeded to the steamboat wharf, at the dis- 
tance of a mile, to bid farewell to him they 
were never again to see in this world. No- 
thing could be more affecting than this testi- 
mony of reverence and attachment. Crowd- 
ing on board the boat they entered the cabin 
respectfully, and kneeling, asked his parting 
blessing. The good priest, though much 
moved, braced himself for this trying moment, 
which fortunately did not last long. Recom- 
mending himself to the prayers of his people, 
he invoked the blessing of Almighty God upon 
them, and in a few minutes was borne away 
from their sight. The following characteris- 
tic letter, addressed to a friend and neighbor 
on the morning of the day of his departure, 
was probably the last he wrote in Baltimore: 

My Dear Mr. ——, I have no change and 
can give nothing to my desolate friends, the 
poor; be so kind as to send me dollars, half 
dollars and quarters for the three notes and a 
piece of gold I send you by a good soul. 

Yours, MoRANVILLE. 

A respectable merchant of his congregation, 
the late Mr. Charles Malloy, volunteered to 
accompany Mr. M. to New York, where they 
arrived on the 30th of September. The fol- 
lowing letter from thence, on the morning of 
his departure, was the last he ever wrote in 
America. 

Ist October. 

My Dear Mr. —, It is almost half past 
nine, and I must repair to the ship at ten 
o’clock. Fifty cabin passengers, the good Dr. 
Cheverus at the head of us all. Yesterday, 
before I arrived, he hunted after me, and en- 
joined me by proxy, to dine with him at Rev. 
Mr. Power’s. My health has a little improved, 
I have now almost my ordinary appetite. I 
leave this in the hands of Mr. Malloy ; he has 
rendered me all manner of service, and spared 
me the least trouble. I will never forget this 
generous turn of his, and I hope that God will 
reward him for it. 

I wish you and your dear Maria all manner 
of prosperity ; let us go to the very source of 
it, fidelity to our Christian duties. Remember 
me to my dear flock. I have and will always 


cherish, and be present with them before the 
Lord. Ever, your most devoted friend, 
J. F. MoRANVILLE. 

Embarking on the same day in the ship 
Paris, Captain Robinson, they had a prospe- 
rous voyage, until they reached the English 
channel, when they were overtaken by a tre- 
mendous storm. The following extracts from 
Mr. Moranvillé’s letters will best describe the 
awful scene. 

Cherbourg, 5th Nov. 1823. 

«IT am, thanks be to Providence, rescued 
from a most dreadful shipwreck. On the 30th 
October, when within about forty miles of 
Havre, whither we were proceeding with a 
good wind, which promised to conduct us into 
port in a few hours, the weather changed 
suddenly, and a frightful tempest overtook us. 
We have been in the agony of death during 
eighteen long hours. After having escaped 
from one peril, we were threatened by 
another. The 3ist was a most dreadful day 
to us, the storm continued, and about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, we were told that 
our situation was hopeless, that we must pass 
between enermous rocks, where scarcely one 
vessel in a thousand could escape in so terri- 
ble a tempest. Judge of the impression such 
awful news made on the passengers, espe- 
cially on the ladies. The good bishop Cheve- 
rus preserved his tranquillity, and strove to 
compose those who appeared most affrighted. 
In this awful state of things, the captain and 
his officers and crew, did their duty most 
manfully :—and their endeavors to rescue us 
from the perils that encompassed us encour- 
aged us to entertain hopes again, but the 
tempest and the contrary winds continued, 
and made us feel the dangers of our situation. 
No other chance remained, but to run the ship 
on shore, and that in the midst of rocks, with 
which this coast is surrounded. At five 
o’clock in the evening, the horrid breaking, 
and thumping of our vessel on the rocks, re- 
newed all our fears and apprehensions. The 
poor women around us, rent our hearts with 
their lamentations, the sea raged in a most 
tremendous manner, and the water was filling 
our rooms; after an hour passed in this awful 
situation, our excellent captain (who had 
never ceased to exert his utmost to save us) 
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came down, to announce to us that we were villé reached Amiens, visited his family at 
safe, and that in another hour the vessel would , Cachy, with whom he spent a few days, and 
be on dry land, and in effect, in an hour he ( then returned to Amiens, accepting the kind 
came to tell us we might disembark. It is im- | invitation of Rev. M. Isnard, curate of St. 
possible to describe to you the joy of all our ( Peter’s, who persuaded him to reside in his 
companions in misfortune. ‘ house, for the greater convenience of medical 
«« The good inhabitants of Oderville came to ( aid. In a letter dated Amiens, 18th Dec. 
offer us their assistance, which we readily ‘ 1823, he thus describes his situation, and 
embraced ; I lost no time with the bishop and ( expresses his sentiments. 
some others in leaving the wreck, to undergo ** Since my last, in which I gave you some 
new trials, by walking in the water and mud? particulars of our shipwreck, no great ame- 
for an hour and a half. ‘lioration has yet taken place in my present 
«How I did not expire in these trials, God ( state. I am still frequently coughing, and 
alone knows, who granted me this most extra- ‘ that cough is always accompanied with an 
ordinary favor. Yet, thanks be to him I am extinction of voice. I look often towards 
still living :—but my health is no way better; ) you, and regret being so far from that spot 
my cough is always the same, my appetite is ‘ which is still so dear to me. The present 
good, and sleep better: this is the only change 2 season leaves me no hope of my speedy 
in my situation; if it goes on increasing, you ) relief. The good season is distant from us, 
may expect my return to the United States ( and if I can reach it, I might perhaps feel its 
next fall. ) salutary influence... Now I am in the 
“I start after to-morrow for Amiens, my § bosom of my family, they do every thing for 
own city; after having remained a fortnight (my comfort, but I expect much more from 
in my family, I will go to Paris, where I ) Divine Providence than from any other as- 
intend to spend the winter, and to follow the ( sistance. It would afford me great pleasure 
prescriptions of some eminent physician. I) to know how things go on in Fell’s Point, 
will not fail to write to you from time to time, ( whether you have now a pastor who resides 
hoping that you will do me the same favor, ) among you. Oh, may God in his mercy look 
and give me all the particulars which will ( to that desolate church! and give it a pastor 
always interest me, of my good congregation; 2 according to his own heart, a pastor who may 
tell them, that they are always present to my ( abundantly repair all the faults of my admin- 
mind, and that I embrace them all in the ‘istration. How happy I should be if by your 
affection of my heart. I am in the midst of ( first letter I was informed of such an event 
many people who come to sympathise with ) having taken place! 
us, and congratulate us upon our happy ied «« You will be pleased to be the interpreter 
cape. The good bishop Cheverus has been ) of my affection, and truly paternal sentiments 
and is still very friendly to me; expecting ( towards all those who compose our dear con- 
that I had not much to finish my journey, he | gregation. Tell them all that I have them 
offered me a hundred dollars, which, with / present to my mind, and that I have not let 





gratitude, I declined to accept. 

“«‘ Nothing is lost of all our baggage, except 
some insignificant articles. The inhabitants of 
Oderville assisted us as friends, and were very 
exact in remitting us all that belonged to us.”’ 

The biographer of bishop Cheverus, says : 
«‘ What is remarkable, of all the vessels that 
were overtaken by the tempest in the same 
place, this was the only one saved. All the 
rest were entirely lost, with both freight and 
crew.” 

After this miraculous escape Mr. Moran- 
Vor. I.—No. 12. 


pass a day without recommending them ear- 
nestly to God. May they all partake plenti- 
fully of the temporal and spiritual blessings of 
this life, and may their gratitude secure to 
them those which are eternal. 

“I beg you and to pray often for me, 
as I do for you. May the Lord, in his mercy, 
procure me the inexpressible satisfaction of 





seeing you again.” 

The health of Mr. M. continued to decline 
during the winter of 1823. But the physi- 
cian who attended him expressed the opinion 
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that if he could survive the month of April, / Now, what news shall I give you of my state 
he might yet lead a lingering life, for a longer ) of health? A poor and a sad account indeed : 
or shorter time, according to the strength of ) the winter has killed me. <A feveralmost con- 
his constitution, but that there was no hope of | tinual, an obstinate cough, a want of appetite, 
his ever being able to return to Baltimore, to) and since the dreadful month of March, a 
exercise liis functions. great difficulty of hearing. My head is in a 
In the early part of the year 1824, the Rev. ) continual uproar; this hard hearing seems to 
Mr. Bruté, who was then in France, went to ( increase every day. Behold the fine fruits of 
Amiens, to see his friend. No visit could) my natal air. Oh! why have I left Balti- 
have given so much pleasure to Rev. Mr. M./ more! I am now so low, though not confined, 
as one from Mr. Bruté. They were conge- ) but at the corner of the chimney, that I have 
nial souls, and each entertained for the other ) not been able to say mass these two months. 
the most exalted respect, and the most tender! Would you believe, that for five months, I 
friendship: brother missionaries of America, have taken no kind of exercise. Had I not 
endeared to each other by a most affectionate | been sick, such a situation would have brought 
intercourse for many years, and now united upon me all manner of miseries. All tell me 
again in their native country. But under( that the good season will remove all these 
what different circumstances did they meet! ) evils. I say the good season, for it has not as 
Bruté, then in the vigor of his manhood, ( yet begun; so far we have to bear the rigors 
glowing with all the ardor of that noble heart ) of the winter. You will say, why have I not 
whose every throb was given to the advance- / removed to Paris? When I thought of it, I 
ment of religion, by some achievement of {had not strength enough to undertake the 
genius, some work of labor, or some miracle ) journey. God be praised for all. If it be his 
of piety, beyond the comprehension of men ( will that I shall never return to America, we 
of common mould; while Moranvillé, the ) must cheerfully submit, painful as the sacri- 
missionary of North and South America, ( fice may be. This is enough of me. In a 
crowned with the laurels of forty years’ min- short time after the receipt of this letter you 
istry, though rich in the trophies of the past, ’ will receive some ornaments for our church, 
felt himself worthless, because unable to ) ’tis the last token of my affection to her, un- 
achieve new triumphs for the cross of Christ. / less God permit me to see it once more.” 
Bruté destined to found a new diocess, and) During the visit of Mr. Bruté, Mr. M. con- 
fill a bishop’s grave in the western wilds of fided to him one hundred and twenty dollars 
America, and Moranvillé whose every breath { to purchase some sacred vestments, and a 
was an aspiration for some heroic work of niche for the exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
active charity, sinking into a quiet grave, ’ ment. These. the last token of his affection 
near the spot of his nativity. With that true } to St. Patrick’s church, were received after 
charity which marks the faithful Christian { his death. “It was his desire,” says bishop 
friend, Mr. Bruté acquainted Mr. Moranvillé ) ) Bruté, “to be earnestly prayed for, and re- 
with the hopeless state of his health, which ) membered in that church, and at that altar, 
from the flattering nature of his disease, and ) which he remembered and adorned at his 
his desire to breathe his last among the peo- ) last hour, out of his last mite.” 
ple of St. Patrick’s, he had not been fully The picture of the last moments of this 
aware of. Like a true soldier of the cross, he ) venerable servant of God, is drawn in the 


replied, ‘‘ the will of God be done.” letters of the Rey, Mr. Isnard to Archbishop 
About three weeks before his death oe and Rev. Mr. Bruté, with a feli- 
wrote as follows : \ city imperfectly conveyed by the following 


AMIENS, 24th April, 1824. ) translation : 

My DEAR, AND MOST DEAR—Your letters «It would require an abler pen than mine, 
have comforted me exceedingly, the many ) to describe the delicacy and scrupulousness of 
particulars you have given me left me nothing / conscience, which the deceased so eminently 
to desire,—continue to write me that way. ‘ possessed. He did not appear at the altar 
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without having previously purified himself by ) good and apostolical Mr. Moranvillé. He 
the sacrament of penance. The last time, as( departed this life on the 17th of May, and 
if he had a presentiment that it would be the was interred in the cemetery of the parish in 
last confession he would be able to make well, } the bosom of his family. He said mass two 
he desired to make a general confession of his ) days before his death. Hedesired very much 
whole life.” As he always persisted in re- ( to die at the Point, and be buried in the midst 
maining on his knees during confession, Rev. of his parishioners. If he had thought that 
Mr. Isnard would not permit him, in his ex- ) he would die in France he would not have 
returned. His death was precious before God. 
The parishioners of Mr. Isnard have carried 
their veneration so far as to kiss his feet, and 


hausted state, to attempt what he considered 
an exertion beyond his strength. 
Although his weakness was so great that 
he had been unable to say mass for two we to touch his body with their crucifixes and 
three weeks, yet a few days before his death, beads. I need not recommend him to your 
collecting all his remaining energies, and) prayers. If you have an opportunity direct 
making an almost supernatural effort to enjoy ! for America, send this sorrowful news to the 
so great a consolation, he went to the chapel, \ end they may pray for him.” 
ascended the sacred altar and actually offered ) The notice of his death published at Paris, 
the adorable sacrifice of mass. Returning to 4 in L’Ami de la Religion, says: «The bishop 
his chamber, never again to leave it alive, he ) ? of Amiens administered to him while dying, 
disposed himself for eternity. { the plenary indulgence. The Abbé Isnard, 
No description of the last moments of our ) who had carefully attended him to the last 
good priest can be so appropriate as the fol- ; hour, conveyed his body to the cemetery of 
lowing narrative of Rev. Mr. Isnard. ‘* Two ) Cachy, where his family had desired it should 
days before his death, Mr. Moranvillé, re- ) be deposited.” 
signed as he was to his sufferings and to die, The congregation of St. Patrick’s expressed 
having become very deaf and extremely feeble, / the most profound affliction, when the tidings 
caused me to approach his bed and apply my ‘ of his death reached Baltimore. The church 
ear to his mouth. He then expressed how bas was hung in black, and the people, clad in 
sensibly it afflicted him to die so far from his { mourning, lamented the death of a most tender 
congregation. I then made him understand ) father. Regretting to be deprived of his 
that he should consider the many persons of mortal remains, the trustees wrote to France 
my flock who were then kneeling around his) to obtain them. The following letter from 
bed as his own parishioners of St. Patrick’s, ( the secretary of the board, addressed to Rev. 
and bless the latter in the persons of the for- ) Mr. Bruté, was received by him at Rennes: 
mer, for whom and myself, I craved his bene- ) «¢ BALTIMORE, July 30th, 1824. 
diction. He granted it immediately, having) ‘‘ My Dear Farner,—The mournful news 
raised himself up in the bed with a fervor) has reached us. We know that the faithful 
and vivacity that surprised us all. He pre-) servant is gone to his rest. I need not tell 
served his senses perfectly to the last breath.) you how heart-rending is his loss to all his 
One moment before he expired, fixing on me | congregation. But you would be surprised, 
one of the most sweet and gracious looks I I( as I have been, to see how generally, nay, 
had ever seen him wear, with his hands and § universally, he is deplored by those of other 
arms extended, he lifted up his eyes towards ) religions who knew him; they speak of him 
heaven, where they remained fixed, while we in the most unqualified terms of approbation 
shed sweet tears over his happy departure.”’) and admire those heroic virtues which he so 
The following letter from Paris of the Rev. long practised among them, almost as much 
M. Garnier, superior general of St. Sulpice, ) as his own parishioners. 
and the first pastor of St. Patrick’s, was ad- ) «Though I rejoice that he died in France, 
dressed to Rev. Mr. Bruté, then at Rennes. { where he was so well attended, and where 
‘+ Paris, May 21st, 1824. the care of his congregation did not interrupt 


“I have to inform you of the death of the (his last preparation, yet, in common with all 
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his afflicted children, I grieve that his ashes } most diligent efforts to gratify the pious de- 


are not with us. They are our due, we have ) sire of the congregation of St. Patrick’s, dif- 
aright to them. He gave us the best years ) ferent circumstances defeated his intentions. 
of a life pre-eminent for its piety, and made } Nothing but the hair of the holy man was 
splendid and glorious by his charities. All? sent. The present pastorof St. Patrick’s had 
the affections of his heart which were allowed !a marble tablet inserted in the wall of the 
to any thing on earth were given to the people ) church, with the following inscription : 


of his congregation ; his last thoughts were of 1.H.S. 
us, his last wishes were to be buried among Sacred 
us. If his friends desire to keep his bones oo wae atheny oe 


in the land of his nativity, they ought to send THE GOOD MORANVILLE, 
us his heart that we might entomb it in that THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND, THE COMFORTER 
splendid monument which he built, St. Pat- OF THE AFFLICTED, AND FOR TWENTY 
rick’s church. His heart should be enshrined ) YEARS THE MUCH BELOVED PASTOR 
at the altar which his zeal erected to the liv- ) OF THIS CONGREGATION. 
ing God, and where he so often offered the At Amiens (France) he gave his soul to God, on the 
sacrifice of a burning heart. . . ” ) 17th of May, 1824. 

Although Rev. Mr. Isnard made use of the } R.1.P. 
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FOREIGN. and even the children of Jews were admitted 
Rome.—Primary Schools—We have col-(as pupils. The object of these institutions 
lected the following interesting statement from ) was, besides the religious instruction of the 
the Ami. “Houses of education existed at / scholars, to furnish them with books and other 
Rome during the whole period of the middle ‘ necessary articles, and to bring them up under 
ages ; but they had a municipal character, and / the influence of a wise and paternal discipline. 
were not charitable institutions. Such, for ) From Rome these establishments soon spread 
instance, were the district schools, so called ) over all Italy, but they confined themselves to 
from there being one in every ward of the ‘ the education of poor boys. In 1655 the first 
city. Historians place them among the an- ) free school for girls, on the same plan, was 
cient establishments of the Roman senate. opened at Rome by order of Alexander VII. 
««Houses of education for the poor owe ) Several others were founded a few years after. 
their origin to the charity which religion in-( To induce parents to send their children to 
spires, and Rome has led the way in this as in ) these institutions, a gratuitous distribution of 
almost every other project of beneficence. ( bread was made to the girls, and when their 
They date from the pontificate of Clement VIII, ) education was finished, they received a small 
towards the close of the sixteenth century. / dowry. ‘Two other institutions had been pre- 
Joseph Calasanctius, who was subsequently } viously undertaken at Rome, one by St. An- 
canonized, and whose memory has been ren- ) gela Merici and the other by the congregation 
dered equally illustrious by his learning and‘ of the Christian doctrine ; but the principal 
his virtue, was the first who established a) end contemplated by these establishments was 
public free school, and the institution which ( the religious instruction of the children. 
he founded at Rome was so successful, that) «Rome has not forgotten that, three centu- 
several others were set on foot under his di- ( ries ago, she set the example of improvement. 
rection. They were calléd charitable schools, ‘ There are three hundred and seventy-two pri- 
\ 
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mary schools in the city, under the charge ) Puseyism or the quasi-catholic theology of 
of four hundred and eighty-two teachers, and ( Oxford is making great progress. Ata meet- 
numbering upwards of fourteen thousand ) ing recently held in that place, Mr. Newman 
scholars. Within the last twenty years, the ) was received with an almost general demon- 
number of ward schools has increased in the ) stration of joy. The majority of the members 
proportion of one-third. There are fifty-five ) of the University are supposed to be advocates 
of this class. Besides the houses of education ) of the improved belief. The more zealous 





already mentioned, there are many others dif- 
ferently organised.” 


! 


among them are of opinion that the surplice 
should be used even at their private devotions. 


Penal Code.—The new penal code and code ) Mr. Scager has just published a work, in which 
of criminal procedure, which, by order of the s he contends that auricular confession to a 
Pope, have been drawn up by a committee ) priest is necessary te obtain the pardon of sin. 


composed of the most learned legists in Italy, 
presided over by Cardinal Bernetti, have just 
been published. These two codes, entitled 
** Regolamento Organico di Procedura Crimi- 
nale,”’ and ‘ Regolamento Organico de delitti 
sue le pene,”’ are a real work of improvement, 
and bear the mark of an enlightened philan- 
thropy. By them all the privileges and ex- 
emptions hitherto enjoyed by the higher classes 
are abolished. They establish the perfect 
equality of all citizens before the law, that 


no person can be withdrawn from his natural ( 


judges. They maintain no exceptional tri- 


bunals except the ecclesiastical ones, and ( 
those only for persons in orders, and for crimes ‘ 
and misdemeanors committed in the exercise ? 


of their functions. The punishment of death 
is preserved, but restricted to a very small 
number of crimes. All other punishments 
evidently have for their object the amendment 
of the individuals on whom they are inflicted. 
As to foreigners, the enactments which relate 
to them are exceedingly liberal. After a de- 
lay of two months together, in any part of the 
Pontifical States, they are no longer to be 


amenable in criminal matters to the police au- ) 


thorities, but to the ordinary tribunals; and 
in all cases in which they shall be found 
guilty of misdemeanors, or slight offences 
with extenuating circumstances, they are to 
be condemned to the smallest amount of pun- 
ishment. 


E-NGLAND.—It is stated that the number of 


conversions which have taken place, from the 
Ist of September, 1841, to the same date in 
1842, is equal to the number of conversions 
during the ten previous years. What asource 
of consolation and of hope for a country once 
called the island of saints. 





InELAND.—During the last thirty years, not 
less than nine hundred churches have been 
( constructed or restored to the Catholic wor- 
ship, in Ireland. 
CopENHAGAN.—Amelioration of the condi- 
\ tion of the Catholics.—A letter from Copenha- 
) gen, of September 20, says—* Since the es- 
( tablishment of the reformed religion in Den- 
\ mark in 1517, the Catholic inhabitants of the 
) capital have been deprived of places of wor- 
ship; and all meetings for the exercise of 
that religion being formally forbidden, they 
, were reduced to the little chapel of the Aus- 
trian embassy, which contains scarcely one 
hundred persons, and where the service and 
other acts of religion are given in the German 
‘language. For the future this is not to be the 
case, as the King has decided that the Roman 
Catholics of Copenhagen are to be placed, in 
a religious point of view, on the same footing 
as other dissenters, and in consequence, he has 
) authorized the erection of a Catholic church in 
the capital. It is probable that the first stone 
will be laid at Christmas or soon after.” 
Galignani’s Messenger. 
WesTERN Arrica.—From a private source 
of undoubted authority, we learn that the 
Very Rev. Edward Barron has been created 
Vicar Apostolic of Upper Guinea. His epis- 
copal consecration was to take place at Rome, 
on the feast of All-Saints. With eight Spa- 
nish Capuchin Friars he is to return shortly 
to his apostolical labors on the western coast 
of Africa.— Catholic Herald. 
) Upper Canapa.—Synod of Toronto.—We 
(have been favored with the perusal of the 
statutes published by the Right Rev. Michael 
. Power, bishop of Toronto, in his first Dio- 
cesan synod, held in the month of September 
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last. Sixteen priests were present at the } not recognized by the maxims of your holy 
synod, having first made a spiritual retreat ) religion, and perhaps of a return to the paths 
during five days, under the direction of the ( of peace and piety, with an humble and con- 
Rev. Father P. Chazelle, S.J. The ceremo- trite heart. 
nies were performed in strict accordance with/ But whilst as individuals we bow in grateful 
the pontifical, and the statutes were adopted homage to our Heavenly Father, we owe him 
with the full assent of the clergy. These) a still more solemn, if not a deeper debt of 
statutes are for the most part such as have | gratitude, as a great and highly favored nation. 
been enacted in various diocesses of the ) We may have abused the magnificent inheri- 
United States.—Ib. ‘tance that has fallen to us; we may, in the 
Paracuay.—By a decree of the govern- ) wantonness of impatient prosperity, have too 
ment, the Fathers of the Society of Jesus / often sought shorter avenues to wealth than 
have been charged with, the missions of the those of industry and ability; and have thus 
Republic, and with the foundation of the ne- } justified Divine Providence in entailing on us 
cessary colleges. Measures will be imme- | the salutary, although humiliating, conse- 
diately taken for the execution of this decree; ) quences of our absorbing, I had almost said, 
by which religion will be restored to its an- ‘ our national passion. But, even in this retri- 
cient splendor in a country once illustrious by ) bution, we gratefully recognize the interven- 
the successful labors of the Jesuits. tion of a Merciful Father. By a memorable 
— ) lesson, he has taught us that it is more for our 
DOMESTIC. ’ happiness and respectability to seek a compe- 
ArcHD10cEss oF BALTIMORE.— Circular to | tency by industrious and frugal habits, than to 
the Cutholic Clergy and Laity of Maryland.— hazard conscience and character on the pre- 
The chief magistrate of this state having re- ) carious issue of extravagant and unscrupulous 
commended “that on Wednesday, the four- ) schemes of self aggrandizement. 
teenth day of December, next ensuing, the; But whilst even the chastening discipline 
people of Maryland abstain from all secular) of heaven claims our fervent gratitude, with 
employment, and publicly engage in thanks- ’ what effusion of feeling should we not ac- 
giving, praise and prayer to the Almighty, ) knowledge the countless blessings that are 
because of the manifold blessings enjoyed by strewn along our path. If commercial enter- 
them under divine protection,” it is for mea) prise has been confined within narrower and 
most pleasing duty to invite you, venerable ) perhaps more wholesome limits; a new im- 
and beloved brethren, to comply with the | pulse has been necessarily given to the more 
enlightened and edifying suggestion of his ) stable and secure operations of agriculture: if 
Excellency. Amidst the vicissitudes of life, ) causes, which it is not for us to investigate, 
its corroding cares, and corrupting pleasures, have oppressed the country with pecuniary 
we are too prone to lose the sense of our en-( embarrassments, has not the earth poured 
tire dependence on the great Author and Dis- forth her genial favors with more than pro- 
poser of all earthly events, and thus, by our ? portionate munificence, and placed them 
ingratitude, forfeit our claim on his more) within the reach of even the more needy 
special protection. In the privacy of your (among our fellow-citizens? If we are occa- 
meditations, you will call to mind the bles- | sionally startled by the detection of revolting 
frauds or other baleful enormities of human 





sings which have been lavished on you, the 
merciful dispensations by which you have ( depravity ; are we not also refreshed by the 
been not unfrequently rescued from spiritual more than countervailing examples of virtue 
or temporal disasters, and the uninerited in- and morality ? Religion is rearing her temples 
terposition of Divine Goodness, by which ) and scattering her hallowed fruits throughout 
even your own indiscretions and infidelities ( the land; temperance points to the countless 
may have been converted into occasions of) haggard victims of vice and misery now re- 
self-recollection, of a salutary consciousness { claimed to usefulness and self-respect ; educa- 
of the vanity of seeking happiness in sources) tion is more and more liberally diffusing its 
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purifying and ennobling influences; peace, templates founding in this city (LouisviHe) 
which had been threatened by serious differ- 

ences with a mighty nation, again smiles | of return to virtue, to those unfortunate fe- 
within our borders. Have we not then cause males who would willingly and gladly aban- 


a Magdalen Asylum, in order to open the way 


to magnify the praises of the giver of all good | don their wretched and criminal course of 
gifts, and to propitiate the continuance of his fa- ) life, were they in any wise encouraged by so- 
vors, by laying at the foot of his altars the hom- 
age of hearts glowing with gratitude and love ? 

To comply with this sacred obligation the 


ciety, and secured against temptation, ren- 
dered almost resistless because of their un- 
protected condition, and the pleadings of want 
reverend pastors of the several congregations, ) and destitution.— Catholic Advocate. 
and the directors of Catholic Institutions in 
this state, are requested to have, as far as prac- 
ticable, solemn service on the morning of 
Wednesday, the 14th December, and the Te 


Deum sung or recited after mass. They will 


Four ladies du bon Pasteur have passed 
through our city this week, on their way to 
Louisville, to establish a Magdalen Asylum, 
‘on the invitation of the apostolic prelate of 
\ that see.— Catholic Herald. 
/ 


read this circular to their congregations on New CuurcuHes.—St. Peter’s church at 


( 
\ 
) 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


some day previous to that of thanksgiving. Lowell was dedicated on the 16th of October; 
T SAMUEL, Archbp. Balt. ) St. John the Evangelist’s, at Brighton, N. Y., 
Given at Baltimore, Nov. 26th, 1842. (on the 18th; and St. Mary’s, at Covington, 
Religious Profession.—Sister Mary Rosalia, ¢ Ky., on the 30th of the same month. 
formerly Miss Thornton, made her religious ( Episcopar AppoINTMENT.—The Rt. Rev. 
profession in the convent of the Visitation, ) Dr. O’Connor, pastor of St. Paul’s church, 
Georgetown, D. C. on the 14th November. 2 Pittsburg, has been appointed successor to the 
Diocess or LovisviLLE.—Weare gratified , late Bishop England in the see of Charleston, 
to learn that the Kt. Rev. Bishop Flaget con- South Carolina.— Catholic Telegraph. 
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The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s ( programme of what religion offers to the im- 
Directory, for 1843. Baltimore, Fielding migrant and moving population of our coun- 
Lucas, Jr. 16mo, pp. 168. try. To make it serve these purposes, how- 
This periodical has been issued by the pub- } ever, the editor must be furnished with a de- 

lisher, as it should be, in due time for general | tailed account of the churches, clergy, chapels, 

distribution before the Ist of January, 1843. ) stations, &c., and that before the first of Sep- 

But to do this it is necessary to put it to press (tember. We have no doubt that his request 

in the beginning of September, and as it is ) to this effect will be willingly complied with. 

of the utmost importance that its contents The Almanac for 1843, contains some inter- 

should be accurate, all the returns from the \ esting explanations of the calendar months, a 

different diocesses should be received before / well written biographical sketch of the late 

that date. If any changes occur after that | Bishop Bruté, and the usual fund of statis- 
period, the editor may be apprized of them. i tical information. The only thing we regret 

He very reasonably urges the necessity of ‘to perceive in this neat publication of Mr. 

more comprehensive and minute statements, in ) Lucas, is the repetition of the same wood-cuts 

order to compile the Almanac with desirable every year. If some other prints are not in- 
accuracy. No work can be more useful than ) troduced, the suspicion will no doubt arise 
one like this, as an index to the progress of / that he considers no churches worthy of pic- 

Catholicity, a guide for intercourse, and a ) torial representation, except those which have 
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appeared in the Almanac for several succes- 
sive years. What will our friends in Freder- 
ick, in New York and other places say to that? 
We will publish in the next number of our 
periodical, an official and correct account of 
the Boston diocess, it having been received 
too late for insertion in the Almanac. In ad- 
dition to this, it may be mentioned for general 
information, that Rev. James Miller is an as- 
sistant professor at Mount St. Mary’s college, 
near Emmittsburg; Rev. P. Borgna has ac- 
cepted a mission in the diocess of New York ; 
Rev. B. A. Young, S. J. is stationed at Alex- 
andria, D. C., and Rev. P. Courtney at Bryan- 
town, Md. 
Antonio, or the Orphan of Florence ;—Bertha, 
or the Screen, &c. Baltimore, F. Lucas, Jr. 

2 vols. pp. 156 and 172. 

These volumes form the fifth and sixth 
numbers of the Youth’s Library, published by 
Mr. Lucas, and in point of instruction and 
mechanical execution are equal, if not supe- 
rior to their predecessors. We have not had 
occasion, until now, to add our commendation 
to this highly useful undertaking, though we 
have witnessed its progress with much plea- 
sure, in view of the eminent good which it is 
calculated to produce. No publications de- 
serve better of society than those which aim 
at the virtuous training of the youthful heart. 
But when the lessons of wisdom suited to 
young persons, are presented under an attrac- 
tive form, they seldom fail to enlist attention 
and to produce the most salutary impressions. 


Ceremonies was published for the direction of 
clergymen in the performance of the church 
service. This book, although little known, 
is the only one in the English language that 


has authority in this country, and moreover 


the instructions which it contains regard only 
the solemn services of the church. A manual 
of ceremonies for low mass has been a deside- 
ratum, which would be supplied by the vo- 
lume before us, had it come from the press 
with the requisite authoritative approval. As 
the ceremonies of the church are not left to 
the discretion of the officiating clergyman, the 
books that profess to be his guides in these 
matters, should be invested with the neces- 
sary approbation. We hope that the volume 
issued by Mr. Cummiskey will receive this 
sanction, as it has been compiled from the 
most accurate sources, and the perusal of its 
contents will prove very useful. 

A Conference on the authority of the Church, 
between Bossuet and Claude, &c. Baltimore, 
John Murphy. 8vo. pp. 132. 

This is a very neat and handsomely printed 
volume, and the first American edition of a 
work celebrated for the intensely interesting 
circumstances which it details, the flood of 
light which it throws upon the great question 
of church authority, and its lucid exposition 
of the inconsistencies and paradoxes of the 
Protestant system. It presents a model of 
controversial tact, and though the language is 
quaint, the narrative is so animated and the 
argument so skilfully urged, that the reader 


Omne tulit punctum, says the poet, gui miscuat ‘ feels willing to sacrifice a more elegant phra- 


utile dulci. In these little volumes therefore, 
Christian parents will find precisely what they 
want at the approaching holydays, for the gra- 
tification and improvement of their children. 
The Ceremonies of Low Mass, according to the 

rubricks of the Missal, &c. Philadelphia, 


The want of uniformity in the church cere- 
monial, necessarily arising in a country like 
this, from various causes which it is unneces- 
sary to enumerate, was long since felt to be 


seology for the spirited narration and irresis- 
tible reasoning of a mind like that of Bossuet. 
The Lily of the Valley. Baltimore, John 

Murphy, 32mo. pp. 144. 

This is the third number of the series pub- 
lished by Mr. Murphy, under the general title 
The tale is a 
highly entertaining one, and at the same time 
embodies the most useful lessons of morality 
for young persons and others more advanced 


in years. This feature of the volume, with 


Eugene Cummiskey, 12mo. pp. 112. : the CaBIneT LIBRARY. 


an evil by the prelates of the United States, / the elegance of its typographical appearance, 
and in consequence of the measures which ( renders it a most appropriate present for the 
they adopted to apply the remedy, a Manual of ) holyday season. 











